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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF IOWA IN 1892. 


THE last biennial report of the adjutant-general of Iowa shows the 
organized military strength of that State to be two thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-six officers and men. Since the date of that publication 
the entire force has been consolidated into four regiments and reorgan- 
ized on the three battalion basis to conform to present technical con- 
ditions. Two troops of cavalry are also being recruited, which, added 
to the existing force, will make an aggregate of about two thousand 
six hundred. , 

It is my purpose in this paper to present a brief review of what I 
saw and of the impressions I received during my association with these 
troops in the autumn of 1892. It wilt not be necessary therefore to 
inquire into their early history nor to trace their struggles with con- 
tumely, penury, and neglect. The record of a military organization’s 
administration and development is of but little interest to those who 
have not helped to make it. The status of to-day, the possibilities of 
to-morrow are the only factors in the problem of national defense with 
which the people at large and the military world in particular have 
much concern. It is but just, however, to note in passing that until 
quite recent years the appropriations in Iowa have been very inade- 
quate and meagre; the men were incompletely uniformed, the tentage 
scanty and of poor quality, and the encampments, according to the 
reports of inspectors, not always up to a satisfactory standard of excel- 
lence. In the face of these adverse conditions, nevertheless, there ex- 
isted in the State some very fine organizations, beautifully drilled and 
equipped, and maintaining at their own expense excellent armories and 
rifle-ranges, while throughout the _— the military spirit, so long 
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dormant through the lack of energizing influences, awaited but the 
voice of a leader to arouse it to the highest activity. Such a leader 
was found in the present adjutant-general of the State, Major-General 
George Greene. Having been long identified with the military service 
of Iowa, rising through the various grades to the command of a regi- 
ment, General Greene was thoroughly informed as to its needs and well 
equipped for the responsible duties of the adjutant-generalcy, to which 
he was appointed by Governor Boies three years ago. Graduate of a 
military academy, of scholarly attainments and rare administrative 
ability, fertile in resources and fearless in the administration of dis- 
cipline; a man of tireless energy and perseverance, coupled withal 
with pleasing social accomplishments, General Greene is an ideal staff 
officer, and doubtless one of the most competent in the National Guard 
of the country. The great onward impulse which‘ has been given to 
military interests in the State since he assumed the duties of office 
fully attests his capable management and has won for him the loyal 
support of the entire guard.’ 

Towa is no less fortunate in its other staff officers. The inspector- 
general, Brigadier-General J. R. Lincoln, is superintendent of the 
military school at Ames Agricultural College, where he has two large 
battalions of cadets and a battery. General Lincoln is a close military 
student, an officer of war experience, and has been identified with the 
Iowa guard for over sixteen years. He is a fine horseman, a natural 
soldier, and a most thorough drill-master. 

A few minutes’ conversation with Surgeon-General Frederick H. 
Little will discover that he is keeping step with the most advanced 
thought in military surgery, and is ambitious to make the hospital ser- 
vice of Iowa second to none. He has an intimate knowledge of the 
personnel of his corps throughout the State, and his efforts receive 
most intelligent support from the regimental surgeons. Like all the 


1 An illustration of the virile methods which characterize the present adminis- 
tration of discipline is afforded by the following order : 
‘General Orders. Sratez or Iowa, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 62. Drs Mornzs, October 26, 1892. 


‘“‘ The following companies of the Iowa National Guard, having fallen below the 
proper standard of efficiency, are hereby placed upon probation for the period of 
forty days: 

[Here follows a list of three companies. The order then continues]: 

“¢ At the expiration of that time they will be inspected by officers to be desig- 
nated in subsequent orders, and all commissioned officers and non-commissioned 
officers will be ordered before an examining board in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 85 of the Military Code. Unless the report of the officers charged with 
this inspection and examination is favorable, the officers and members of the above- 
named companies will be mustered out of the service of the State. 

*¢ By command of 


“Governor Horace Borzs. bi ‘ 
‘GEORGE GREENE, 


“ Adjutant-General.” 
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other members of the staff, General Little reached his present position 
through service in lower grades, having been promoted from surgeon 
of the Second Regiment. 

One of the most hard-working and efficient members of the staff, 
and certainly one of the most important in these days of rapid-fire 
action, is the general-inspector of small-arms practice. This office is 
held by Colonel T. F. Cooke. During the past few years the system 
of rifle practice has been greatly extended in Iowa, every company 
now having a range and enjoying more or less instruction.’ The State 
also belongs to the Northwestern Rifle Association, and sends teams to 
a yearly competition at Camp Douglas, Fort Sheridan, or other central 
points. A considerable number of sharpshooters and marksmen 
qualified in Blunt’s subsequent season-course last year, and a much 
larger number under State rules. From fifty to ninety per cent. of the 
men have had known distance shooting, and all are provided with sil- 
houettes for skirmish firing. Noting such activity along this line we 
may safely conclude that the general-inspector of small-arms practice 
has plenty to do in the course of the year, and from what I saw of 
Colonel Cooke’s work I am satisfied it is being well done. 

In brief, it may be said of the general staff that no bedizened figure- 
heads in big hats and high-sounding titles find place. Each chief has 
actual charge of his own department, and all have something to do. 

The military code of the State, as finally amended by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, was promulgated to the Guard in a General Order of 
May 20, 1892. This code provides that all able-bodied male citizens 
of the State. between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, with some 
exceptions, shall constitute the military force of the State, and assessors 
are required to make a return of this class each year. 

The total unorganized militia at the present time numbers two 
hundred and forty-three thousand two hundred and sixty-two. This 
gives a ratio of one in every hundred receiving military instruction,— 
a minimum which the State can well afford to maintain. The enlist- 
ment period is three years, and the annual losses vary in the different 
organizations from ten to fifty per cent. This constant drain seriously 
retards progress, but it is not without some compensation, as a large 


‘ 
1 This rapid development is marked by contrasting the reports of rifle practice 
inspectors. Under date of December 1, 1888, Captain C. E. Foster, inspector for 
the Third Regiment, says: ‘It is a matter of regret to every rifleman in the Guard 
and to every friend of the service that Iowa does not recognize the importance of 
this branch of her soldiers’ training by placing it upon the footing it enjoys in other 
States.”” In his report for last season (1891) the same officer, in submitting his re- 
port as general-inspector 8S. A. P., writes: ‘‘The total number of men who fired 
this season is nine hundred and fifty-four against seven hundred and seventy-four 
last season. . . . The accompanying tabulated statement shows a total of eighty- 
five sharpshooters and one hundred and thirty-eight marksmen. . . . With the 
exception of one regiment, there has been a general improvement in this branch of 
instruction.” 
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reserve is being created of partially trained men who could be relied 
upon, in case of need, to return to the ranks. Every captain interro- 
gated on this point felt assured he could nearly double his company in 
this manner within forty-eight hours. 

The State of Iowa, being rectangular in shape, admits of division 
into four military districts of about equal territory, the companies com- 
posing the First Regiment being located in the northeast quarter, those 
of the Second in the southeast, the Third in the southwest, and the 
Fourth in the northwest. The First and Fourth Regiments constitute 
the First Brigade, commanded by Brigadier-General Davis ; the Second 
and Third, or south half of the State, the Second Brigade, under 
command of Brigadier-General H. H. Wright,—two officers of honor- 
able war records and long service in the National Guard.’ 

The encampment of 1892 was located near Sioux City, with which 
it was connected by telephone and electric motor. A range of. precipi- 
tous bluffs rose on the east flank, presenting a fine military obstacle, 
which in connection with the Big Sioux River on the opposite flank 
and the adjacent woodland would have afforded good features for the 
illustration of tactical principles. The camp was designated Camp 
Rice, in memory of General E. W. Rice, one of Iowa’s most gallant 
soldiers in the Civil War. It was well laid out in line of platoon 
columns, mostly of wall tents, and each tent floored. 

The Fourth Regiment, five hundred and twenty strong, under com- 
mand of Colonel Charles E. Foster, a most capable officer, arrived by 
detachments during the morning of September 3, and all were soon 
comfortably established in their tents. After seven days, in which every 
available hour was profitably occupied, these troops evacuated their 
quarters on the morning of September 10, and on the same day the 
Third Regiment, four hundred and sixteen officers and men, commanded 
by Colonel C. V. Mount, a veteran of the war and a most enthusiastic 
guardsman, arrived and occupied the vacant tents. 

It would far exceed the limits of this paper to notice in detail the 
excellent work done by these two organizations during their tour of 
duty at Camp Rice. It can be justly said of both that they applied 
themselves assiduously to the business before them, every day being full 
8f occupation, and the troops being in ranks from four to six hours. 
When not at drill, officers and non-commissioned officers were grouped 
in schools for the study of the New Drill Regulations. Such incessant 
application could not fail to result in decided progress. A few days 
before the camp was established a general order had issued from State 
head-quarters directing that “due attention will be given to extended 

1 By a recent circular proposals are invited for furnishing the State with one 
centre! and four regimental camp-grounds. The central camp to be near the capi- 
tal, to consist of three hundred and twenty acres, and to be well watered and pro- 


vided with a good rifle-range. The regimental camps of one hundred and sixty 
acres area are to be located in their respective districts. 
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order drill by company and battalion, and there should be instruction in 
riot duty, outpost duty, formation of advanced and rear guards, marches, 
flankers, patrols and office duties.” It soon became apparent, however, . 
that with the exception of two or three companies in each regiment 
these troops were not prepared for advanced instruction in either regi- 
mental or battalion work. These exceptional companies, as might be 
supposed, were under most efficient leadership, and pointedly illustrated 
the recent remark of a foreign military critic that “the question of good 
officers is the keystone of the whole problem of an ideal volunteer 
force.” The efficiency of three of these companies, commanded by 
Captains Gray, Sherman, and Baker, was officially recognized shortly 
after camp by their detail for special duty with the provisional brigade 
at Chicago, Captain Gray’s company being honored with assignment 
as body guard to the governor. Several other meritorious companies, 
among which those of Captains Harvey, Ebens, and King deserve 
mention, quickly arrested the attention of the military observer and 
caused one to wonder where some were so good why all could not be 
equally so. 

A just estimate, however, could not be made of these troops without 
bearing in mind that the entire force had recently been reorganized, 
necessitating the election of many new officers, and that this was their 
first experience in camp with the new drill. The armory or drill-room, 
too, is usually a contracted space, too limited for extended order ; practice 
and group leaders could therefore have had but little opportunity for 
the exercise of their important functions. But it must now be obvious 
to every National Guardsman that the old hum-drum routine of com- 
pany drill and the beautiful (?) dressage méchanique, so much applauded 
by the populace in former days, are no longer the measure of a com- 
pany’s discipline or accomplishments, and while the quiet and exact 
execution of every cadenced manceuvre is not without its moral effect 
upon a mob, it is to the small units, to the capacity of sergeants and 
corporals for leadership, to the control and direction of fire, in a word, 
to a much higher individual discipline and a more careful instruction 
than heretofore that we must look for success in future conflicts. This 
instruction cannot be had without practice. A corporal may have a 
perfect theoretical knowledge of his duties and recite the book like a 
parrot. But knowledge, says Major Mayne of the Royal Engineers 
in his work on fire tactics, “ Knowledge and the application of that 
knowledge are two totally different things. Knowledge is compara- 
tively easy to attain; the application of it is hard.” Unfortunately 
the armories are generally too small for attack formations, and many 
a.corporal goes through the entire year without a chance to hear the 
sound of his own voice; but if this instruction is to be left till the 
troops go to camp, there is not one corporal in a hundred who will get 
more than a smattering of it in the brief period usually allowed. 
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Though many of the companies showed a want of training by 
patient setting up, bayonet exercise, and squad drill it was a daily sur- 
prise to see how earnest and attentive the men were through the long 
and fatiguing drills both morning and afternoon. Their discipline, 
though often lacking in military courtesy, was generally good, and it 
seems certain that, with such fine material in the ranks, the intelligent 
officers of the Iowa National Guard cannot set their mark too high. 

Governor Boies, accompanied by General Greene and others of his 
staff, visited both of these regiments while in camp, and the reviews 
tendered him were nicely executed in every detail. 

It is unnecessary to describe in this place the equipment, arms, or 
clothing of these troops, as they are identical with, or closely resemble, 
those of the army, and were found in a generally serviceable condition. 
The best drilled and disciplined companies, of course, presented the 
best- kept arms and equipments, those of three companies in the Third 
and two in the Fourth Regiment being in excellent condition. 

Guard-duty, like extended order and fire-control, depends for its 
efficient performance upon the intelligence and training of the indi- 
vidual. The National Guardsman has the intelligence, but, unfortu- 
nately, does not always appreciate the necessity of the training. In 
this, as in all other directions, the progress of instruction is much 
retarded by the large percentage of losses and changes in - personnel. 
Many sentinels informed me that they had never been in camp before, 
and some had been enlisted but a few weeks. Some of the officers of 
the day, many of the officers of the guard, and sergeants and corporals, 
had but little knowledge of their duties, and were quite as ignorant as 
the sentinels. Nevertheless, the work was fairly well done, and if it 
had received the attention its importance demands, it would have been 
done better. Every officer and man, of whatever rank, is directly 
interested in the security and repose of the camp, and all should therefore 
feel a personal concern in the instruction of the command in this duty. 

“The mechanics of war,” says one writer, “really consists in two 
things: fighting and sleeping,—using and producing physical power. 
To keep both in perfect equilibrium is the science of war. It often 
takes far more skill to produce force than to use it.” Whenever the 
repose of a camp is disturbed by a nocturnal uproar, its health en- 
dangered by decaying garbage, or its security jeopardized in time of 
war, it is evident that the guard-duty is not properly performed, and 
some one should be held accountable for it. 

It is not intended to convey the idea that these troops were excep- 
tionally deficient in this regard. Compared with other States the Iowa 
sentinel is no better, no worse ; but there is vast room for improvement 
all along the line. If guard-duty is to be learned at all it must be 
learned at home. There is little time for elementary instruction after 
coming to camp. 
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The impedimenta which sometimes follows the National Guardsman 
to camp, consisting of bedsteads, banjos, lace curtains, umbrellas, and 
a heterogeneous collection of other movables, has been reduced in the » 
Towa service to a very uniform if not minimum basis. The cooking 
was done mostly on field stoves; mess-kits were compact and service- 
able, and the bedding consisted of a light cot or bed-sack with straw, 
with the usual allowance of blankets. Each company has the usual 
complement of hatchets, shovels, axes, and hand-saws, and very few 
boxes, barrels, or trunks were to be seen. 

Some attention has been given of late to military signaling, and 
fair proficiency attained with both flags and torches. A detachment 
under the instruction of Major F. H. Lyman, signal-officer, First Bri- 
gade, was on duty at Camp Rice and sent messages to a station on the 
neighboring bluff with very good speed. 


THE IOWA TROOPS AT CHICAGO. 


A provisional brigade under command of Brigadier-General W. L. 
Davis, was organized to represent Iowa at the dedicatory exercises of 
the World’s Fair. It was made up of the First and Second Regi- 
ments, Colonels F. W. Mahin and P. W. McManus commanding. 
This tour of duty was substituted for the regular annual encampment 
of these troops. About two weeks before the time appointed for their 
mobilization, General Greene sought and obtained from the War De- 
partment six officers and twelve non-commissioned officers of the army 
for special duty as instructors. One officer was assigned to each bat- 
talion commander, and the non-commissioned officers were distributed 
among the companies as acting second lieutenants, A few days before 
departing for Chicago the battalions were concentrated at convenient 
points for drill. This was the first time they had been assembled since 
the reorganization, and, as in the Third and Fourth Regiments, many 
of the officers were new to their positions. Every important detail of 
concentration, transportation, quartering, and messing was foreseen and 
provided for in general orders, and the programme carried out with the 
utmost success. These regiments were so constantly engaged during 
their stay at Jackson Park in processions, reviews, and police duty that 
but little time was left for anything else. On the afternoon of Satur- 
day, October 22, however, they were formally inspected and mustered, 
after which followed some very creditable drilling in close order by 
battalion and by company. These battalions presented a good appear- 
ance throughout ; their commissioned personnel comprises some excep- 
tionally capable officers, and several of the companies are recognized 
as the “crack” organizations of the State. They also appeared to have 
paid more attention to the setting up exercises than their brethren of 
the West, the men being of very soldierly bearing in some companies, 
with well squared shoulders and heads well up. In the Third Battalion 
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of the First Regiment, commanded by Major Glenn Brown (who, by 
the way, is a most thorough officer), the entire battalion, with the 
exception of two men, were standing properly in the position of the 
soldier. To those who are familiar with National Guard organiza- 
tions, this means a good deal of the right kind of training. It receives 
additional significance from the fact that these men had been doing 
some pretty exhausting work during thé preceding forty-eight hours, 
and were not in condition to make a very smart appearance. The ex- 
cellent service rendered by Iowa troops on police duty is a matter of 
record and well known to all who have read the official reports. Gen- 
eral Carr’s report says: “‘The management may well be criticised for 
not having guards, policemen, and others to care for their avenues, 
grounds, and buildings, to direct their visitors and park carriages ; but 
they had not, and appealed to the military to help them out. Soldiers 
of the United States and of Ohio and Iowa performed this duty. 
Many of them were on their feet or on their horses, and without any 
refreshment from daylight till dark,” ete. 

The arrangements for the return of these troops to their stations 
were as complete as for their coming, and all reached home without acci- 
dent or delay. The following order was published upon their return : 
‘General Orders. Strate oF Iowa, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 

No. 64. Des Moines, October 26, 1892. 

“The commander-in-chief takes great pride in congratulating the 
Iowa provisional brigade upon the flattering reports that are received 
from all sides of the efficiency and conduct of the Iowa troops during 
the tour of duty at Chicago in connection with the dedicatory cere- 
monies of the World’s Columbian Exposition. In view of this excel- 
lent service and in recognition of the fact that the Iowa National 
Guard have shown themselves to be worthy citizens and thorough 
gentlemen as well as efficient soldiers, the inspecting officers are directed 
to credit each officer and enlisted man with one additional day’s per diem. 

“Tn thus creditably representing our commonwealth, the com- 
mander-in-chief commends this most worthy State institution to the 
people of the State of Iowa, and most earnestly requests that the long- 
deferred support of the citizens in many parts of the State be liberally 
tendered in the future. 

“ By command of 

“ GOVERNOR BorEs. GEORGE GREENE, 
“ Adjutant-General.” 

Certainly no State represented at Chicago made a more excellent 
military showing than Iowa, and it may confidently be predicted that 
her admirable citizen-soldiery will continue to merit the warm appro- 
bation which they have heretofore so justly enjoyed. 

A. C. SHARPE, 
First Lieutenant U.S.A. 





A STORY OF GETTYSBURG. 


THIs is no attempt at a description of those days of conflict, nor do 
I seek to supplement any of the histories of that battle, or the accounts 
which have appeared in various magazines and journals, either to sus- 
tain some critic’s pet theory, or to defend a favorite military leader 
from the charge of want of knowledge, or lack of prudence. Criticism 
or fault-finding is easy. Wise men, trained in the military schools of 
Europe and learned in the kriegs-spiel, have contended and demon- 
strated that, according to all the rules of strategy, General Meade ought 
to have lost the battle of Gettysburg. In this story I will not re- 
late any deeds of prowess, nor tell of whistling bullets and bursting 
shells, the rattle of musketry, or thunder of cannonade. The private 
soldier in these days of long-drawn lines has not much opportunity of 
criticising a battle while it is in progress; he has other matters to con- 
sider. What concerns him most is that something is going on in front, 
and that at times things are rather lively. Just then it is not much to 
him whether it is an affair of outposts or a contest deciding the fate of 
a nation. My regiment was there; that is enough. There are plenty 
of men who remember the red Maltese cross, which marked us as of 
the First Division of the Fifth Army Corps, famous forever as a part 
of the renowned Army of the Potomac. 

A few years ago I revisited the scene of the battle to assist in dedi- 
cating a monument designed to mark the position our regiment held in 
the crowning moment of the fight. The landscape was much the same ; 
there were still the same farm-houses, here was the peach-orchard, there 
the wheat-field, Round Top was close by, Warren, beloved of soldiers, 
stands there now in bronze as he stood in the flesh the morning of the 
tremendous day. The tower of the theological seminary still reared 
its head, all the old landmarks which have become so familiar by de- 
scription or picture were to be seen. Everything seemed natural, there 
had been little change. 

Here, on the field of Gettysburg, where grain is now sown and 
reaped from year to year, had been fought in the days which are be- 
yond memory, a great battle between the red Indians of the Susque- 
hanna and those of the Potomac. Their arrow-heads are still to be 
picked up in the neighborhood. It has not come down to these times 
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who were the victors in that conflict, nor does it matter now. The bat- 
tle of a quarter century before was the one in which we felt a personal 
interest. The spot has become holy ground to all, to the survivors 
and to the friends and relatives of those whose lives went out in the 
giant contest. Every year brings visitors to the place, and former foes 
fraternize on the field. On this day there were in our party some who 
had worn the gray of the dead Confederacy, though most of the gath- 
ering had been wearers of the national blue. As we walked over the 
ground across which Armistead led the rebel attack and was unsuc- 
cessful, charging right up to the Union lines, and reaching the high 
water-mark of the rebellion, the great bronze tablet stands there to tell 
the tale to future ages; a member of our party picked up two spent 
missiles, one a bullet of 1863, the other a flint arrow-tip of no one 
knows how many centuries .before. In the plowed ground they lay, 
not a foot apart. With us that day walked a man who had carried a 
rebel battle-flag in the famous charge. The battle of Gettysburg seemed 
distant, it was twenty-five years previous, but how immeasurably far 
off was the fight where that flint arrow-head had sped for the last time. 

The others went ahead to the town. There was to be a public 
meeting and speeches, one from a great war-governor, but I did not 
care for that. I had done that kind of work once as a newspaper re- 
porter, but on this occasion I was free from the direction of the city 
editor. A little farm-house was near the road, thither I directed my 
steps, and, knocking at the door, asked for a glass of water. I had 
drunk from that well before. I was invited into the parlor—the 
bronze star of the Grand Army was a sufficient passport—and the 
water was brought. How deliciously cool it was after that tramp in the 
July sun. The parlor was restful, and it was not difficult to induce 
the hostess to talk of the days when the armies surrounded the place. 
She was a widow, she said; her husband had died in the first year of 
the war. The little farm was hers now, but it had belonged to her 
husband’s family, who had been the owners of it from the time imme- 
diately succeeding the Revolution. Before that her husband’s ances- 
tors had lived not far from Philadelphia, where they had obtained 
lands from the proprietor of the province, the worthy William Penn. 
Her name was German in form, but two centuries of life in the New 
World had made its bearers American; only the name still kept its 
primitive orthography. Her husband had been a farmer, she ex- 
plained, and no scholar; while he lived they got along very well, but 
since his death she had had to hire help to carry on the farm, and life 
was quite a struggle. She wanted to sell the land, and go to live with 
a married daughter in the town. The place was lonely, she said, 
although the tourists and others who came to visit the battle-field 
always left substantial tokens of their appreciation of the kindness she 
had rendered them. 
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Upon the wall hung a panel, on which in faded colors was blazoned 
a coat-of-arms, I am not sufficiently versed in heraldry to describe it. 
It was the device of her husband’s family, she told me. Strange it - 
was, indeed, to hear this woman, in that far-off place, which only within 
a few years had come to hear the screech of the locomotive whistle, 
talking of ancestry, of the time when her husband’s forefathers had 
been men of note in a German principality, and how the cadet had 
said good-by, and started forth to seek his fortune in the new land 
across the western ocean. The young man brought with him some 
treasures, part of the old life in the Fatherland ; one an ancient powder 
horn, afterwards to be used in the colonial wars against the French, 
subsequently to do good service in the revolutionary struggle, and 
which her husband had kept as a precious relic. It had been a sore 
grief to her that she had no son to fight for the nation, while her hus- 
band, who had been too old to respond to the first call to arms, had died 
before the war was brought to their own doors. 

When I heard the good lady speak of moving away from the farm, 
the thought came to me that here was an opportunity to become the 
owner of some bric-a-brac ; for instance, the great tall clock, which 
seemed old enough to have been contemporaneous with William Penn, 
and which had certainly ticked off the seconds of the seven years of 
the revolution. Then, too, the old powder-horn, with its curiously- 
wrought silver mounting, would have been a prize for any collector of 
such things, and so I began to suggest the possibility of obtaining these, 
and some other specimens of antique furniture. The daughter, it 
seemed, was quite modern in her ways, and did not approve of old 
chairs, or of time-pieces that were taller than herself. The housewife 
thought well of my proposal, promised to consider the subject, and then 
invited me into an adjoining room where she said there was a piece of 
furniture she wished to show me. I followed her. It was an old 
bureau, what is sometimes called a chest of drawers, with a slanting 
and hinged cover that could be opened and arranged to form a writing- 
table. It had pigeon-holes, some with doors and some without, while, 
in addition, there were trimmings delightfully suggestive of secret 
drawers and hidden treasures. I examined it carefully ; it was of solid 
oak with brass. mountings, but innocent of nails, being put together 
with wooden pins. In the two centuries or more of its existence there 
had been no decay of the wood, which was black with age, and shining 
with the constant polishing it had received from successive generations 
of owners. 

In London, or in New York, where antique furniture can be pro- 
cured made to order, just as pedigrees are manufactured, or family 
portraits, such a cabinet would have been worth a good sum if only as 
a model. Here it was in daily use in the little farm-house, near which 
the battle had raged for three days. The house had only escaped 
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destruction at the time of the battle because a woman was the sole tenant ; 
some of the wounded of both armies had been succored by her, and 
that saved the place from being harmed.- All that had been carried off 
was the unripe fruit which hung in the orchard, and she wished it had 
been ripe so that the men might have had a better opinion of her 
farm. 

She opened one of the lower drawers of the bureau, saying that 
there were some old books there which her husband had told her that 
his ancestor, the immigrant, had received as a parting gift from the head 
of the family, when the young man set out to try his fortunes in the 
new home in the west, and which had been handed down from father 
to son, until, the last male descendant of the American line dying, they 
had been left in the possession of the widow. Her husband had been 
the last scion of this knightly house of the German Fatherland. But 
he could not read the books, she said, nor could she. They were ina 
language she could not make out, but she knew they were quite old, 
and she wanted me to see them. 

I picked up one of the books and opened it. On the inside of the 
leather-covered back was pasted a print of an engraved coat-of-arms, 
which I recognized as the one I had seen blazoned on the panel in the 
front room. I turned to the title-page and read, “ Horatii Omnia 
Opera, Lugduni Batavorum, 1629.” It was an Elzevir, the clear type 
and the good impression left no doubt of that. Another book that I 
took from the drawer with the same coat-of-arms on the inside of the 
cover bore on its title-page the words, “ P. Vergilii Maronis Carmina,” 
and came from the same printing house. I looked at the date, it was 
“ Lugduni Batavorum, 1636.” Both the books bore marks of use, and 
evidently had once belonged to a scholar. 

There were two books in the drawer much larger than the others. 
I took one of them in my hand, carefully, for the finding,of the two 
Elzevirs had somewhat stimulated my curiosity. The last was in an 
ancient binding that seemed like a coat of mail, with knobs and pro- 
‘ jections of brass: it was plain that the binder had intended his work 
to last. The book might have been used as a bullet-proof shield, so 
massive were the leather covers and the wooden sides. It was literally 
a book in boards, I should say in planks. The leaves were of parch- 
ment. On the inside of the cover was the same coat-of-arms. Unlike 
the others, this book had no title-page. The characters were peculiar 
in shape; it seemed like some medieval manuscript. I looked for the 
beginning. The book was iu what printers call double columns. Some 
lines were in red ink, the rest in black, and so black. Was it really a 
printed book? I took it to the window to examine it more closely, 
and I read these words in carmine ink: “ Incipit epistola sancti iher- 
onimi ad paulinum presbiterum de omnibus divine historie libris capi- 
tulum primum,” and then came the text in shining black. I turned a 
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leaf, and once more two lines in red, beginning “ Incipit liber bresith,” 
and below in black the words, “In principio creavit Deus me 

Great Heaven! It was the Gutenberg Bible, and on vellum. I. 
held in my hand the first book printed from movable types more than 
four hundred years agone, and before the discoverer set out on his 
voyage into the unknown west. Generation after generation of owners 
had lived and died, and here was the book as perfect and almost as un- 
soiled as when it came from the workshop of the great master of typog- 
raphy, still in its first binding, hidden away in a little farm-house on 
the battle-field of Gettysburg. The book was a fortune, and the owner 
knew not the value of the treasure she possessed. She did not even 
know what it was. To her it was only an old book that had belonged 
to her husband, that had belonged to his ancestors, and for that reason 
she prized it. Nor did it seem that he had known its value. He had 
toiled, and had lived his simple life, in all ignorance of the fact that 
the sale of the book would have made him wealthy, that its money 
worth was more than fivefold that of his little farm. 

And did I inform the old lady of the treasure she possessed, that 
here was the means of comfort for her declining years? No. It is 
well that I did not. I did not ask for the books, I did not borrow 
the Gutenberg, although I sometimes think she would not have refused 
me. I simply offered to purchase the clock and the chest of drawers. 
The books should go with the furniture, she said, as they were of no 
use to her, and she knew of no one who could read them. I requested 
her to keep the books, and not to show them until she heard from me 
again, which I assured her would be before many days. ‘ 

My plan of action was resolved upon. I rejoined my friends in 
the town and bade them a hurried adieu, alleging that urgent business 
called me home. A convenient telegraph envelope in my hand gave 
them the impression that I had been summoned by wire, and leaving 
them to attend the public meeting I took the first train for the city. 
On my arrival I sent a message to a noted expert announcing my dis- 
covery, and received a reply making a handsome conditional offer for 
the book, and asking for details by mail, which I gave as fully as pos- 
sible, although I did not say where I had made the wonderful find. 
At last all was settled, and with the expert I set out for the little battle 
town that was thus to have a new claim for the world’s regard. We 
were prepared to pay liberally for the typographic marvel, and I 
had pleasant thoughts that I was to secure my own fame as the dis- 
coverer of the unsuspected treasure, a fame that would make my name 
glorious among bibliophiles for ever. 

It seemed as if we should never reach the place. There were all 
kinds of delays. On one line our engine broke down, and we had to 
wait until another could be sent for; farther along, the road was out 
of order, there had been a washout, and we could not proceed until 
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repairs were made, but at last the train pulled into the little station at 
Gettysburg. 

We sought the farm-house. Alas for my hopes that were never to 
be realized. Where the house had been I found a hole that once was 
a cellar. A few blackened beams told only too well what had hap- 
pened. I sought the widow in the town, and she gave me an account 
of the catastrophe. An accidental fire had destroyed the building and 
its contents. Nothing had been saved, not even the clock, the chest 
of drawers with all the precious treasures that it held had vanished in 
flame and smoke. Too far from the town for assistance to reach in 
time, everything had been utterly lost. All this had happened the day 
after my departure. 

I had not the heart to tell the old lady of the fortune that had been 
so long within her grasp, had she only known how to make use of the 
‘opportunity. But I do not reproach myself with not having made an 
effort to secure possession of the priceless volumes, when I might have 
done so. It was just as well to let her remain in ignorance, when the 
fire had swept the treasure away. I cannot help a feeling of regret, 
almost a pang, that one of the monuments of the typographic art has 
been irretrievably lost; that the library upon whose shelves I once 
dreamed it might have reposed in dignity and security for generations 
to come can never have that glory, and that I who found the book in 
the little Pennsylvania farm-house shall never have the immortal honor 
of the discovery. The book says: Vanitas vanitatum omnia vanitas, 
Now, that all is over, I have thought it well to make a record of 
an event that might have made me famous, and which would have 
given the little town in Pennsylvania a renown apart from that con-— 
ferred by the great battle which decided the triumph of the Union 
cause. 

Last summer there was a reunion of the regiment on the field, and 
I attended. That over I went into the town and inquired for the old 
lady, and learned that she was dead. It can do no harm to tell the 
story now, and, as truth is often stranger than fiction, I have given this 
account of what I believe to be a remarkable episode. 

JOHN RIBCHESTER, 


Corporal. 





THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. 
A DANISH ACCOUNT OF THE ACTION: 


On March 12, 1801, a great British fleet got under weigh in the roads 
of Yarmouth. It consisted of twenty ships of the line and a large 
number of frigates, brigs, and bomb-vessels. Its destination being 
Copenhagen, its course was laid for the Cattegat in the Danish waters. 
The fleet was under the command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker; the 
renowned Nelson, the hero of the Nile, being second in command. 
On board the fleet was a land force consisting of a line regiment, two 
companies of rifles, and a detachment of artillery, the whole under the 
command of Colonel Stewart; also a minister plenipotentiary, Mr. 
Vansittard, whose mission it was to make a last attempt to induce 
Denmark to abandon the League of Armed Neutrality. He left the 
fleet at Skagen and proceeded in a fast sailing frigate direct to the 
Danish capital. But as the Danish government refused any negotia- 
tions while England maintained her hostile attitude, he accomplished 
nothing ; and soon after left Copenhagen accompanied by Drummond, 
the British minister resident at the Danish court. 

After a stormy passage the fleet was at last sighted above the 
entrance to the sound, where it hovered for several days waiting for a 
fair wind before it attempted to force the passage of the fortress of 
Kronborg. At last a northerly wind sprang up during the night of 
March 29, and the morning following the whole fleet sailed with a 
fresh breeze towards the mouth of the sound, which is commanded by 
the castle of Kronborg, the traditional Prince Hamlet’s castle, near 
the town of Elsinore, at the entrance to the strait that separates Den- 
mark from the coast of Sweden. The castle opened a brisk fire, but 
the fleet, after casting a few bombs into the town, prudently gave the 
castle a wide berth and sheered off to the Swedish coast, beyond the 
range of its guns. Although Gustavus IV. was a member of the 
Armed Neutrality League, no fortifications had been erected on the 
Swedish side to bar the passage of the hostile fleet. It was success- 
fully accomplished, and towards nightfall the British armada came 
to an anchor in a widely extended line between the Isle of Hveen and 
Copenhagen ; the southern ships being within four miles of the Danish 


1 Reprinted from Cornhill Magazine by permission of the editor of that periodical. 
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capital. Although the fortress of Kronborg had not been able to hin- 
der the passage of the fleet, yet it detained it for some days, while 
Parker was waiting for a fair wind. It was a precious time gained for 
the Danes, who worked day and night in preparing for the coming 
conflict. 

Already in the month of January had the Danish government, in 
view of the strained relations with England, commenced preparations 
to make her fleet effective, but even if time had been sufficient, it would 
have been impossible to man it, seeing that the great majority of Dan- 
ish seamen were absent in distant seas in peaceable merchantmen and 
had not yet had time to respond to the call of arms in defense of their 
country. Accordingly a makeshift was adopted. Along the sea-front 
of the city were anchored a line of old men-of-war, condemned hulks, 
mastless and with the spar-deck cut away, the only top-hamper being 
a jury pole for signaling purposes and to show the pennant. stern, 
of course, flowed the split flag of old Denmark, the Danebrog, a white 
cross in a red field. These hulks were moored fore and aft and in a 
position sufficiently removed from the city to protect it and the arsenals 
from the guns and bombs of the enemy.’ 

The water of the sound is nowhere of considerable depth, and be- 
tween Saltholm and the city a great shoal (the Middle-ground) divides 
it in two channels, the eastern known as the Dutchdeep and the west- 
ern as the Kingsdeep. To the west of this last is another shoal, called 
the Refshaleground, on the northern extremity of which is the strong 
fort or battery of the Threecrowns. In the Kingsdeep along this Refs- 
hale shoal the Danish line of defense had taken up its position. The 
first ship at the south was the “ Prévesteen” [touchstone], next to that 
“ Vagrien,” then “ Dannebroge,” “ Tylland,” “ Sjelland,” and “ Hol- 
steen.”” Between these hulks, or block-ships as they were called, were 
some frigates, prams, and a floating battery. Only the prams “ Rens- 
borg” and “Nyborg,” and two small corvettes carried sails. “ Sjel- 
land” and “ Holsteen” were still in the service, full-rigged ships, but 
with no sails bent, for which there was indeed no use, as they, like the 
other Danish ships, were immovable, being moored fore and aft. 
“ Sjelland” was a 74-gun ship; the hulks carried from fifty to sixty 
each, but, as they all were stationary, only the starboard batteries could 
be used. 

The northern division, which did not come to take part in the 
action, was supported on one side by the Threecrown battery and on 
the other by the citadel. It consisted of two great block-ships—“ Ele- 
phanten,” seventy, and “Mars,” sixty-four guns—and a movable 
squadron of two line-of-battle ships, a frigate and two brigs under the 

1 Why we did not utilize the effective ships available is hard to say. To the 


last it was believed that England was not in earnest. The actual departure of the 
British fleet roused at last the nation to a sense of its danger. 
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command of Steen Bille, the hero of Tripolis. As said, this division 
did*not take part in the action. The brunt of battle was borne by the 
immovable line of defense under Commodore Olfert Fisher, whose flag 
flew on the “ Dannebroge.” 

As soon as it was known in Copenhagen that the British fleet was 
off the sound, all business came at once to a stand-still, and all able- 
bodied men hastened to make ready for the coming conflict. A noble 
enthusiasm prevailed among all classes. The love of the fatherland 
and the old flag were stimulated by the poets of the day, and recol- 
lections were awakened of our old victories in the days of Juel, Hvid- 
feldt, and Tordenskjold. Our last naval war terminated early in the 
eighteenth century, and we had enjoyed an uninterrupted peace for 
eighty years. The students of the university enrolled themselves as 
volunteers a thousand strong, and were at drill from morning to night. 
Their band must probably have been the best ever known, as it com- 
prised the whole orchestra of the Royal Theatre, who volunteered their 
services, Although there was a great scarcity of seamen, yet the man- 
ning of the ships was readily effected. All sorts and conditions of 
men reported themselves ready to fight for their flag and country ; but 
these people who were thus to contend with the sea veterans of old 
England consisted, apart from militia and artillerists, mainly of farmers, 
artisans, and day-laborers,—a scratch crew, with hardly a sailor in 
twenty. It may safely be said the greater part had never handled a 
gun till a few days before the battle, during which the gun-drill never 
ceased. A few of the officers had seen service in their younger days 
in the English and French navy, but the majority had yet to receive 
their baptism of fire. The number was limited, too, and most of the 
lieutenants were skippers and mates of merchant ships serving as such. 
The commander-in-chief, Olfert Fisher, was considered an able sea 
officer, and had saved his ship in a hurricane at the Cape of Good 
Hope, while several foreign men-of-war went ashore with the loss of 
nearly their whole crews; but, like most of his officers, he had never 
smelled powder. To oppose with such material the splendid English 
battle-ships, manned by trained seamen inured to war, and commanded 
by the renowned Nelson himself, seemed indeed an act of temerity ; 
yet, in the result, it proved by no means so audacious as it appeared. 

In the mean time the British fleet remained where it was during two 
whole days; the time being occupied in ascertaining the depths of 
water in the Dutchdeep, the left channel looking south. At the edge 
of the Middle-ground some small craft were anchored as a guide to the 
great battle-ships. 

Ata council of war held on board the “ London,” Parker’s flag-ship, 
several officers doubted that an attack upon the “strong” position of 
the Danes could prove successful ; but Nelson held a different opinion, 
and boldly offered to annihilate the Danish line of defense within an 

Vor. IX. N. 5.—No. 1. 
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hour if the admiral would give him ten ships of the line and all the 
frigates and bomb-ships. The offer was accepted, and Parker added 
two more liners. In the course of the protracted battle, Sir Hyde is 
said to have remarked that it was a “devilish long hour” that Nelson 
took to make his promise good. The council then discussed the plan of 
attack. Some of the captains were in favor of an attack on the north- 
ern wing, while others recommended an attack from the south. On 
the north the Danish line was supported by the strong battery of the 
Threecrowns (sixty guns), to engage which, Nelson remarked, would 
indeed be “to take the bull by the horns.” The southern division 
was much weaker and had no support, and an attack from that point 
would have the additional advantage to cut Copenhagen off from any 
possible relief from Russia or Sweden. Nelson’s opinion prevailed so 
much more as a brisk southerly breeze had sprung up, which would 
be a fair wind for the British after having passed the eastern channel. 
During the night Nelson explored personally in an open boat the 
Dutchdeep with the leadline, strange to say, without being noticed or 
molested by the Danes. The day after he made a fresh reconnoissance 
in the frigate “‘ Amazon.” On the morning of April 1, Nelson’s fleet 
weighed and stood southward. It comprised in all thirty-six sail, of 
eleven hundred and nineteen guns, with a crew of upward of seven 
thousand men. Parker’s division of eight ships of the line kept 
cruising between Hveen and the city, menacing the Danish northern 
wing.’ 

Nelson made the passage of the Dutchdeep in short tacks, and as 
the wind died away he dropped his anchor about 8 P.M. at the southern 
end of the Middle-ground, at the opening of the Kingsdeep, where the 
Danish ships were lying. The ships anchored close together, with 
just enough room to swing. Later in the evening a mortar battery on 
the island of Amager threw some bombs, but soon ceased, under the 
mistaken idea that the bombs did not reach. It was, however, observed 
on board the “ Prévesteen” that they fell pretty close, but all com- 
munications having been broken off with the shore, the captain of the 
Danish ship was unable to apprise the battery of the fact. A con- 
tinued bombardment would, at any rate, have had the effect to keep 
the enemy awake and on the alert. As it was, he had an undisturbed 
rest on the night preceding the battle. In the Danish ships the raw 
crews were kept at their gun-drill throughout the night. 


1The Danish line of defense carried six hundred and thirty guns, and the 
crown battery sixty, manned by five thousand and sixty-three men. The British 
had a decided superiority in ships, guns, and men, and had the action taken place 
in the open sea, the Danes would have been nowhere; but in this case the attacking 
party had to solve the difficult problem of navigating an intricate and little-known 
channel, running the risk of stranding several of their ships and unable to secure 
a retreat. Nelson’s action was bold in the extreme; but he trusted to his lucky 
star, and it did not fail him. 
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Day had hardly broken when Nelson signaled his captains to repair 
on board the “ Elephant” to receive his last instructions. The pilots 
were then summoned,—that is, merchant captains and mates who had 
been engaged in the Baltic trade, and who were supposed to be some- 
what acquainted with the navigation of these narrow waters. But at 
the last moment, to the consternation of Nelson, none could be found 
to undertake the risk of piloting the huge ships in this narrow channel. 
Finally, the master of the “ Bellona,’ Alexander Briarley, was induced 
to assume the tremendous responsibility. 

Accordingly at half-past nine on the morning of Thursday, April 2, 
the fleet weighed anchor and approached the Kingsdeep, with a fair 
wind from the southeast, the current setting northward. On board 
the Danes everything was in order. Captain Riesbrich, of the “ Vag-, 
rien,” who had served several years in the British navy, regarded the 
coming of his old friends through the spy-glass. Turning to his offi- 
cers, he said, “ Gentlemen, let us to breakfast. We are sure of this 
meal, whatever may be the case with dinner.” 

Shortly after Olfert Fisher’s signal “Clear ship for action!” was 
displayed on the “ Dannebroge.” The appearance of the grand British 
fleet was a magnificent spectacle as, favored by a fresh and fair breeze, 
it neared the Danish line, ship after ship, under their courses and with 
their topsails on the caps. ‘The majestic procession was headed by the 
“ Edgar” (seventy-four). As she came within range the “ Prévesteen” 
sent her a broadside, accompanied with a ringing hurrah. The “ Ed- 
gar” returned the fire and continued her course until she reached her 
appointed position opposite the centre of the Danish line. The next 
ship, “ Agamemnon,” was not so successful. It grounded on the shoal 
to starboard, and was unable to take part in the battle. The succeed- 
ing liners, “ Russell” and “ Bellona,” also grounded, but in such a 
position as to use their batteries with full effect against the opposite 
Danish ships. The rest of the fleet followed in splendid order, and, 
anchoring astern in such a way that they could slip their cables if 
necessary, took up their appointed stations. It was a few minutes after 
ten o’clock when the first shot was fired from the Danish side, and 
within half an hour after the action was general on the whole southern 
line; for to this stretch the English in the beginning limited their 
attack. Being masters of the movements of their ships, they did not 
neglect this decided advantage. The Danish ships—immovable wooden 
walls—had to accept the situation as it was. Behind the British bat- 
tle-ships a number of frigates and smaller craft, watching their chance, 
broke through the openings and raked the Danes wherever an oppor- 
tunity offered. 

The “ Prévesteen” fought with two great liners, “ Russell” and 
“ Polyphemus,” and received besides several broadsides from the “ De- 
fiance” (Rear-Admiral Graves). Against these fearful odds the intrepid 
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Lassen’ and his brave first lieutenant, Michael Bille, fought with splen- 
did valor for hours. Twice the hulk got on fire, and twice the pennant 
was shot’ away, but the fire was got under and the pennant hoisted 
again. Close to “ Prévesteen” the gallant Riesbrich fought the “ Isis” 
and “ Bellona,” while a frigate raked him astern. Nelson had hoped 
soon to have finished the southern block-ships and then proceed to the 
attack of the northern division, but, as Parker said, the hour proved 
*‘ devilish long,” and upon an officer remarking on the obstinate resist- 
ance, Nelson said, “ Yes; I suppose we must add an hour or two more, 
for these fellows fight well.” 

In the city, as may well be supposed, few slept when day broke on 
that memorable morning. The churches soon filled with old men and 
women at prayer. The streets from which a glimpse of the battle 
could be obtained were crowded, and on the church tower and the roofs 
of houses spectators clustered, watching, with mingled feelings of pride 
and terror, the progress of the great battle. The southeast wind 
drove the smoke in a mighty volume over the city, over which it hung 
in a murky pall, causing an unnatural darkness. The Danish hulks 
were almost invisible, but the top-hampers of the great English line- 
of-battle ships were plainly revealed, as their fire was given to leeward. 
The cannonade was deafening. Rarely, if ever, has it been granted to 
a people to witness a battle in which their sons, brothers, and husbands 
were engaged, and, as it were, under their own eyes. 

During the first hour of the battle the pram “ Rensborg,” misunder- 
standing a signal, withdrew behind the Danish line, but Captain Egede, 
as soon as he realized his mistake, forthwith warped his vessel out 
again and continued the battle till his ammunition was reduced to forty 
cartridges. “ Dannebroge,” Olfert Fisher’s flag-ship, grappled with the 
“Glatton” and another liner till she got on fire. The commodore then 
transferred his flag to the “ Holsteen,” but Captain Braun continued to 
fight the burning “Dannebroge” till a ball carried away his right hand, 
when Captain Lemming assumed the command. Part of the crew was 
trying to extinguish the fire, while the rest fired broadside upon broad- 
side and kept the enemy at bay. For a time the fire was kept under, 
but it broke out again, and the ship exploded shortly after the cessation 
of the battle. Death and destruction had raged on board as well as 
fire, and of a crew of three hundred and thirty-six men no less than 
two hundred and seventy were dead and wounded, which last, with the 
remaining survivors, were with great difficulty rescued by the assistance 
of friends and foes. Gradually the battle drifted northward, where the 


1 Captain Lassen, who, after the battle, when he appeared in the streets of Co- 
penhagen, was the object of universal homage as the hero par excellence of the 
“‘ Bloody Thursday,” passed his last days in straitened circumstances, and passed 
away well-nigh forgotten. No statue commemorates his valor. When he passed 
Amagertorv the fishwives would rise and make him a deep courtesy. 
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“ Charlotte Amalia,” “ Holsteen,” and “ Indfédsretten” sustained a 
frightful fire from the combined hostile fleet. “ Indfddsretten” was as- 
sailed by four frigates and two bomb-vessels, and was raked fore and aft. 
Captain Thurah fell early, and soon after his next incommand. Never- 
theless the crew kept on firing while a message was sent to tlie Crown 
Prince (Prince Regent) to demand a fresh commander. Captain Schré- 
dersee, naval adjutant to the prince, retired from the navy owing to ill- 
health, at once volunteered his services. He had hardly put his foot on 
the quarterdeck when a cannon-ball cut him in two. Shortly after 
“ Indfédsretten” struck, being reduced to a complete wreck. It was now 
one o'clock, and the battle had raged without intermission for three 
hours. It was then that Hyde Parker, not noticing any diminution of 
the Danish fire, began to doubt*of a successful issue, and to be seriously 
concerned about Nelson and his ships. Accordingly he signaled his 
vice-admiral to discontinue the battle and draw off. Nelson was 
walking the quarterdeck of the “ Elephant” in great excitement. A 
shot struck the mainmast, and the splinters flew about. “It is a warm 
day, gentlemen,” he said ; ‘‘ but mark me, I would not be elsewhere for 
thousands.” Presently an officer reported that the signal No. 39 
was flying from the “ London” (Sir Hyde’s flag-ship). He seemingly 
paid no attention, but continued his walk. The officer repeated the 
message, and asked if he should repeat the signal. “No,” said the 
hero of the Nile; “on the contrary, keep my signal for close action 
flying, and, if necessary, nail it to the mast. Thus I answer Parker’s 


signal.” He then resumed his walk, swinging the stump of his arm, as 
was his habit when under great excitement. ‘“ Break off the battle,” he 
repeated several times, “I’ll be damned if I do! I have only one 
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eye, Foley, and may be allowed to be blind on occasion.” Placing a 
spy-glass to his blind eye, he said, ‘“‘ Upon my word, I cannot see any 
signal.” The battle continued, none of the other ships noticing 
Parker’s signal save the squadron of frigates to the north nearest to 
Parker’s division. This squadron, commanded by the gallant Riou, 
had engaged the Threecrown battery, but now withdrew in obedience 
to Parker’s signal. The “Amazon” had fought enveloped in dense 
smoke, but as she ceased firing the Danish battery got her in full sight, 
and presently played upon her with terrible effect. “ What will Nelson 
think of us?” said Riou, as he was sitting on a gun-carriage, badly 
wounded, encouraging his men. His clerk was killed at his side, and 
another shot killed and wounded several marines. ‘ Come, children,” 
he cried, “ let us all die together!” At the same instant a shot madean 
end of his gallant life. 

At half-past one o’clock the pram “ Nyborg” was so badly crip- 
pled that Captain Rothe had to cut his hawsers and draw out in a 
sinking condition, trying to reach the inner roadstead. On his way he 
descried the pram ‘ Aggershuus” in a still more helpless state, if pos- 
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sible. Although himself in sore need, he succeeded in towing his 
comrade to the “Stubben,” where she soon sank, but the “ Nyborg” 
managed to work herself to the boom near the custom-house, where 
she also foundered in shallow water, the upper part of the hull being 
above water. The crowd of spectators here realized how a Danish 
man-of-war is bound to appear when she withdraws from battle,—bow- 
sprit gone, only a stump of a foremast, the cabin knocked to pieces, 
sail and cordage in rags, out of twenty guns only one serviceable, and 
her deck strewn with dead and wounded. 

Splendid acts of bravery were displayed on both sides in this hard- 
fought battle. On the Danish side we remember with pride young 
Villemoes and the Norwegian, young Lieutenant Miiller. The first 
youthful hero was only eighteen years 6ld, and the youngest officer in 
the Danish navy. Villemoes commanded a floating battery of twenty- 
four guns, which he managed to bring close to the counter of Nel- 
son’s flag-ship, the “ Elephant,” to which he clung like a hornet, in 
spite of all Nelson’s efforts to rid himself of his annoying little 
antagonist. He sent shot upon shot into the hull of the flag-ship, but 
the deadly fire of the marines on the poop at last compelled him to 
give in. Assisted by the current he contrived to warp his float away 
and bring it safely under the guns of the Threecrown battery. Nelson 
had watched with admiration the conduct of the gallant young officer, 
and addressed him in the most generous language upon young Ville- 
moes being presented to him by the Prince Regent after the battle. 

Little after two o’clock Commodore Fisher was compelled to leave 
the “ Holsteen,” which was reduced to a wreck, and transfer his flag to 
the Threecrown battery, whence he henceforth directed the battle. At 
that time Steen Bille’s squadron commenced to exchange shots with 
Hyde Parker’s division, which had worked itself somewhat to the 
south against wind and current. The shots had little or no effect, as 
the distance was still considerable. The Danish fire now began to 
slacken perceptibly. The block-ships were complete wrecks. On the 
most of them half the créws were dead and wounded, and the guns 
nearly all damaged and unserviceable: a further resistance was no 
longer possible. Brave Captain Lassen, who had fought for four 
hours from four to five English ships, at last struck, and left the 
“ Provesteen” literally riddled with shot, after the loss of half of his 
men and when but two guns remained undamaged. His gallant 
Lieutenant Michael Bille, remained on board to look after the wounded 
and to throw the ammunition overboard. “ Vagrien” also succumbed 
in the unequal struggle, and was abandoned after the remaining three 
guns had been spiked and the ammunition destroyed. The rest of the 
southern ships were equally hors de combat. But as the fire slowed on 
the south, the thunder of the cannons grew louder northward, where 
the batteries of Nyholm and the Threecrowns now began to engage the 
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advancing British ships. These, however, were, after a fierce four- 
hours’ contest, in a very indifferent condition to reply to the fire of the 
Danish batteries now opening on them. During the last hour the 
British fire had lessened considerably, Nelson’s own ship firing only an 
occasional shot. Several of the great war-ships were in a desperate 
plight. The “ Ardent” counted seventy-five shot in her hull, of which 
fourteen were below the water-line, bowsprit shot away, the masts tot- 
tering, and rigging and sails in tatters. She had one hundred and 
twenty-two men dead and wounded. The “ Monarch” and the “ Isis” 
were equally damaged ; but what caused the greatest anxiety to Nelson 
was that three of his heaviest liners—‘“ Ganges,” ‘“ Monarch,” and 
“‘ Defiance”—were drifting helplessly with the current towards the 
Danish battery, which opened fire upon them with terrible effect. The 
“Ganges” and “ Monarch” fouled each other, and the “ Defiance” 
grounded on the shoal. The situation was desperate, but Nelson was 
equal to the emergency. Ordering the white flag to be hoisted on the 
fore, he entered his cabin and indited the following letter : 


“To THE DANES, THE BROTHERS OF ENGLISHMEN,—Lord Nel- 
son has orders to spare Denmark, when resistance ceases ; but if the 
fire continues from the Danish side, Lord Nelson will be compelled to 
set on fire all the floating batteries he has taken, it not being in his 
power to save the brave Danes who have defended them. 

“ NELSON AND BRONTE. 


‘“On board H.M.S. ‘ Elephant,’ on the Roads of Copenhagen, 
“ April 2, 1801.” 


That the great Nelson—an exceptionally humane officer for his 
times—could have seriously intended to carry such a threat to ex- 
ecution, leaving to their fate a number of helpless prisoners and 
wounded men, enemies though they were, is not to be believed. He 
probably doubted the effect of his letter himself, but considered it just 
worth a trial. It proved, however, to be a master stroke of diplomacy. 
This letter was not addressed to the commander-in-chief of the Danish 
line of defense, but to the Prince Regent. It was intrusted to his 
adjutant, Sir F. Thesiger, who went ashore with it under parliamentary 
flag. As soon as the letter was dispatched, a council of war was con- 
vened on board the “ Elephant” to consider the advisability of attacking 
the still intact northern Danish division with the least damaged ships 
if the flag should be refused. The prevailing opinion, however, was 
that the best plan would be to take advantage of the favorable wind 
and extricate the fleet from its perilous position in these shallow and 
little-known waters. If, therefore, Nelson’s letter had not had the 
desired effect, he would have been compelled to run the gauntlet of the 
formidable Threecrown battery, supported by Steen Bille’s squadron 
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and the Danish hulks which had struck, but were covered by the 
battery, would not have fallen into his hands. But Nelson’s good luck 
did not desert him. 

According to the usages of war the messenger should have been 
forced by the first Danish ship he met to proceed to the flag-ship, but 
the boat managed to reach the shore without interference, and Nelson’s 
ietter was duly delivered to the Crown Prince, who had watched the 
battle from the shore, deeply moved by the terrible carnage. He 
foolishly suffered himself to entertain Nelson’s proposals instead of at 
once sending his messenger to Commodore Fisher, who alone was in 
position to judge of the real state of affairs. The kind-hearted but 
weak prince dispatched accordingly his Adjutant-General Lindholm to 
Lord Nelson with power to conclude a temporary armistice. Fisher 
was ordered to desist from hostilities, and the crown battery to cease 
its fire. 

It was now past four o’clock. Nelson, more astute than his foes, 
declined to negotiate with Lindholm, but sent him to Hyde Parker, his 
nominal commander-in-chief, lying miles away to the north. Precious 
time was gained, which Nelson promptly availed himself of in hauling 
out those of his ships which had drifted in dangerous proximity to the 
crown battery, and to get the rest of his fleet safely past that formid- 
able fortress, a veritable lion in the path. It was now obvious from 
what a trap he had cleverly managed to escape, for presently the 
“Monarch” and his own ship, the “ Elephant,” struck the ground 
within range of the battery and remained immovable for several hours 
in spite of all efforts to float them. A similar fate overtook the 
“Ganges” and the frigate “‘ Désirée.” Thus it would appear that at 
that critical time the moiety of Nelson’s fleet was either stranded or 
otherwise crippled when he hoisted the parliamentary flag and induced 
the prince to stop the battle.’ 

The thunder of the cannon had ceased. The white flags of peace 
flew over the scene where late had raged death and destruction, and 
where indeed Greek had met Greek. Night was coming on, the sky 


1] append (from a Danish translation) an extract from a letter written by Cap- 
tuin Thomas Fremantle, commanding the “Ganges,” dated two days after the 
battle. The letter is addressed to the Marquis of Buckingham. ‘... At that 
time Lord Nelson realized that several of our ships were so crippled that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to extricate them from their perilous position. We cut our 
hawsers and went adrift. Botl» the ‘ Elephant’ and ‘ Defiance’ grounded. We 
[the ‘ Ganges’] and the ‘ Monarch’ likewise. Fortunately we fought an enemy 
who has frequently been defeated, and who failed to take advantage of our difficulties. 
Otherwise all these ships must have been lost. Through great exertions we have 
succeeded in floating them again, but you can imagine the condition of my ship 
thus battered and with so many wounded on board.” 

The gallant captain was unacquainted with Scandinavian history. Our naval 
record is a proud one, and the names of Juel, Hvidfeldt, and Tordenskjold may 
well compare with those of most of England’s great chieftains of the deep. 
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was overcast with heavy black clouds, the darkness illuminated by the 
burning “ Dannebroge,” which at last blew up with a terrific crash a 
couple of hundred yards from the crown battery. The English 
worked might and main to float their stranded ships and take pos- 
session of the dearly-bought Danish hulk, and the Danes were busy in 
getting their wounded ashore. 

The superiority of the British, both in men and ships, in this 
obstinate action, continued into the fifth hour, is incontestable. What 
Nelson gained were a number of old half-rotten hulks, so absolutely 
worthless that they were all burned the night after the battle. “ Hol- 
steen” ' was the only Danish ship they refitted sufficiently to send to 
England with their wounded men. The other Danish ship, believed 
not to be hopelessly damaged, was the “ Sjelland,” which the English, 
against the usages of war, seized during the truce. The flag had been 
shot away, but the pennant was still flying. However, the fine ship 
proved, on examination, to be so completely hulled that she was burnt 
with the others, 

The Danish loss amounted to twelve hundred and ninty-nine dead 
or wounded ; that of the English, according to their own account, to 
nine hundred and forty-three. In his dispatches Nelson states that 
his own ship, the “ Elephant,” had only nineteen men dead and wounded. 
The London Court Journal, on the contrary, stated that the loss in the 
“ Elephant” was eighty-nine men. The number of the killed and 
wounded British officers is given as sixty-eight (twenty killed and 
forty-eight wounded), which, compared to the total loss, nine hundred 
and forty-three, is remarkable and improbable,—one officer to every 
thirteen men ; on the Danish side fell ten officers. 

The day after the battle Nelson went ashore. An immense mass 
of people waited for him at the custom-house stairs, and followed 
him, without any demonstration as he was driven in a court carriage to 
the Royal Palace. In his conversations with the Prince Regent and 
the Danish officers he was all courtesy and suavity. He declared that 
he had been present in one hundred and five engagements, but none 
had been so terrible as the last. “The French and Spanish fight 
well,” he observed, “‘ but they could not have stood for an hour such a 
fire as the Danes had done for more than four.” Upon his request the 
prince presented to him young Villemoes. “The young gentleman 
deserves to be made an admiral.” To which the prince replied, “If I 
made all my brave officers admirals there would be no captains and 
lieutenants left.” However, fine words butter no parsnips. Nelson could 

1“ Holsteen” was repaired in England, and under her new name ‘ Nassau’”’ had 
the strange fate to be one of the three English men-of-war (‘‘Stately,’’ ‘‘ Nassau,” 
and ‘ Quebec”) which engaged and destroyed the last Danish ship of the line, 
‘Prince Christian Frederik” in the Cattegat soon after the bombardment and 
capture of the Danish fleet in 1807. In this action fell Lieutenant Villemoes, the 
young hero of 1801. 
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well afford to be courteous and generous to his late foes. The negotiations 
proceeded slowly till the startling news arrived in Copenhagen that the 
Emperor Paul had been murdered. Knowing that his successor was 
favorably disposed to England, an armistice of fourteen weeks was 
agreed upon, Denmark abandoning an active participation in the 
League of Armed Neutrality, and Nelson surrendering the prisoners 
taken in the Danish hulks. In the conrse of the year Czar Alexander 
concluded a peace with England, without consulting Denmark and 
Sweden, in which the principle of neutrality was entirely set aside. 
Denmark, deceived and abandoned by Russia, had to follow suit, and 
the League of Armed Neutrality became henceforth a dead letter. 

The battle of Copenhagen was no doubt lost by the Danes, but that 
action, I contend, cannot in justice be reckoned among England’s 
“ glorious victories,” nor should it ever have been classified with the de- 
cisive battles of Aboukir and Trafalgar. Nelson’s success was won 
more by diplomacy than by force of arms. No medals’ were granted 
for that victory, and the rejoicings in London soon died away when it 
came to be known that the victory was mainly owing to a clever ruse 
on the part of the great hero. In little Denmark the “ bloody Maundy- 
Thursday” is not forgotten. We count it our day of honor (vor 
Heedersdag), when we bore the brunt of battle against a splendid British 
fleet commanded by the immortal Nelson himself, the greatest hero 
who ever trod a deck; and that our first battle after an uninterrupted 


peace of eighty years. The naval record of old England stands un- 
surpassed among the nations, and she can well afford to be generous, 
not to say just, to her Danish antagonist in 1801, who undoubtedly 
proved that the old Viking blood still flows in his veins and animates 
his courage. 


BRITISH FLEET. 


Nelson’s Division.—“‘ Polyphemus,” sixty-four guns, Captain Lawford ; ‘‘ Isis,’’ 
fifty guns, Captain Walker; ‘‘ Ardent,” sixty-four guns, Captain Berthie; ‘‘ Glat- 
ton,’’ fifty-four guns, Captain Bligh; ‘‘ Edgar,’’ seventy-four guns (Vice-Admiral 
Lord Nelson), Captain Foley; ‘‘Ganges,’’ seventy-four guns, Captain Fremantle ; 
‘« Monarch,” seventy-four guns, Captain Moss; ‘ Defiance,’’ seventy-four guns, 
Rear-Admiral Graves; ‘ Russell,” seventy-four guns, Captain Cumming; “ Bel- 
lona,” seventy-four guns, Captain Thompson; “ Désirée,’’ forty guns, Captain 
Ingram. 

Five frigates and two bomb-vessels, commanded by Captain Riou, also frigates 
and smaller vessels in the rear of Nelson’s line. 

Parker’s Division, not engaged.— London,’”’ Admiral Sir Hyde Parker ; ‘St. 
George,’’ ‘‘ Defence,’”’ Lord Paulet ; ‘‘ Saturn,’ ‘‘ Ramelies,’’ Dickson ; ‘‘ Warrior,’’ 
Tyler; ‘“‘ Raisonable,” Dickson. 

Two ships of ninety-eight guns; four of seventy-four guns ; two of sixty-four 
guns. 

1 That is, no gold medals were awarded to Nelson and his superior officer, as had 
been the case after the battle of the Nile. Nelson resented this greatly. 


PETER Tort. 
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(Continued from vol. viii., p. 578.) 
ROME. 


Il. 


As already mentioned, the Palace of the Conservatori stands on the 
side of the Piazza of the Capitol, opposite to the Capitoline Museum. 
It contains some fine frescos, also articles found in late excavations, 
recent monuments, tributes to Victor Emmanuel, etc.; but nothing 
equal in value to the treasures of the museum opposite. Back of the 
Capitoline Museum is the ancient church of Ara Ceeli, reached by 
broad stone stairs. This church is supposed to stand upon the site of 
the ancient temple of Jupiter, which had on its top the sacred quadriga. 
In this revered temple were placed the sacred relics,—the Paladium and 
other articles upon the preservation of which the perpetuity of Rome 
was supposed to rest. On the point adjoining was said to have stood 
the Arx, or citadel. The Tarpeian Rock is supposed to be at the other 
end of the hill. This ancient hill appears to have had two elevations, 
perhaps two hundred yards apart, with a depression between. In this 
depression is now the Piazza with buildings on three sides. ‘Towards 
the Forum a large building rises having its back to the Forum, called 
the Palace of the Senators. Workmen are engaged in enlarging and 
pulling away part of the end of the wall outside the Ara Coeli Church 
in order to build the new monument to Victor Emmanuel ; in that 
spot was uncovered to view some of the ancient work called Reticulata ; 
here at the new work was also dumped the volcanic sand called pozzo- 
lana, daily used in making Roman cement for the new stone-work, the 
foundation for the monument. It is an argillaceous sand from 
indurated clay, due to volcanic heat; mixed with lime it makes a hy- 
draulic cement which sets quickly and endures forever. It is said to 
be this cement that has made Rome the Eternal City. It is found to 
underlie a good part of the city and surrounding country. In the 
Piazza, not far from the top of the stairs by which it is reached, stands 
the old milestone No. 1 that once stood in the Forum, and marked the 
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political centre of the empire. One is led into many curious trains of 
thought standing here “among the chief relics of almighty Rome.” 
“Sitting here among the ruins of the Capitol,” Gibbon was first led to 
think of writing that great history of the “ Decline and Fall of Rome” 
that has made his name immortal. How many ancient Roman youths 
here drew their first inspiration to the great deeds that have made up 
the historian’s record, and how many pilgrims have come hither to 
stand on the famous spot where the foundation-stones of Roman power 
were laid almost twenty-seven hundred yearsago? On the right hand, 
ascending from the Forum, is a dungeon into which, during the 
triumph of a general, prisoners sometimes were thrown,—Jugurtha, for 
instance,—to be starved to death; others were beheaded near its en- 
trance, and then the procession moved on, after the death or imprison- 
ment of the doomed captives had been announced by the words “ they 
have lived.” The tender sensibilites of this people could not endure 
the blunt announcement that they had been killed. Still, the ancient 
Romans were acruel race ; their hands were swift toshed blood. Here 
on the small square of this Capitol we read that in early times, in a 
sudden frenzy, without arms, citizens, the better sort, led by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, or chief priest, attacked Tiberius Gracchus and his fol- 
lowers with clubs and stones, and killed three hundred of them. 
Gracchus was a kind of “ sand-lot” orator of that time, whose political 
scheme caused great terror in the breasts of the optimates, or upper 
class, lest they should be deprived of their public lands and certain 
privileges which they claimed. This is said to be the first time that 
Roman citizens had shed each other’s blood on account of political dif- 
ference. It is Said also that the bodies of the slain were all thrown 
into the Tiber, a river originally three or four hundred feet wide, 
Unless taken out and buried by friends, of whom they seem to have 
had few, there should have been danger of pestilence. From the sum- 
mit of the Capitol there is a very good view of the lower part of the 
city as far as the Aventine Hill. Many times we returned to Capito- 
line Museum and its collections. In some respects this renowned hill 
is the point of chief interest connected with the ancient city. It was 
an early opinion that the Tiber, or a part of it, once flowed between 
the Capitoline and Palatine Hill. Before the Cloaca Maxima was con- 
structed a pond, or marsh, or both, covered the space now occupied by 
the Forum, and this space, inclosed between the hills, was without 
natural drainage. There are many similar situations about the city ; 
hence the great system of under-drains by means of sewers or tunnels 
became necessary to the health of the many people who could no longer 
find room, or occupy high ground, on the hills. In Italy the malaria 
due to marshes and undrained swamps seems to be now, and always to 
have been, very fatal to health. It is alleged that the plain country 
about Rome has become uncultivatable and uninhabitable for the chief 
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reason that the drainage of the Campagna has been neglected for so 
many years. Garibaldi proposed to cut a ship-canal straight to the sea 
fourteen miles for drainage purposes and to make Rome a sea-port. 
Its port and the river’s mouth are silted up, so that Rome is practically 
cut off from the sea except by rail, relatively an expensive means of 
transportation. A water-way would be the most economical, and in 
this climate would be open and available the entire year. Italy must 
depend for fuel upon other countries, and water transport is an im- 
portant auxiliary to her manufactories of the metals. 

Remains of the old walls of Rome can be seen in a few places. 
The squared stone-work is easily recognized wherever seen ; with the 
exception of a piece on the Palatine Hill these fragments have usually 
been preserved for ages by being buried underground. It is astonish- 
ing how deeply some parts of a city with such an irregular surface may 
become buried in the course of years. The hill surface of all cities is 
continually working into low ground; often they are excavated and 
used to fill lower spaces, and especially has this been true with Rome. 
The forests and trees have very generally been destroyed upon all the 
mountains and foot-hills, and the soft, friable soil has been washed away 
to the lowlands and valleys. The streams have been thus silted up; 
the mountains and hills rendered barren; waste and destruction have 
been the result over some of the fairest parts of Italy. The bed of 
the Tiber has evidently been considerably raised since early times. 
The medisval walls surround the city generally outside of the Roman 
ones, and aid the collectors of the city duties; but they are of no 
other use. The Italian government is fortifying the height of Mount 
Mario, across the Tiber, which practically commands the entire city. 
The same government holds the so-called castle of San Angelo, and 
has a military camp on the high ground where once stood that of the 
Pretorian Guards. History repeats itself, and if it shall bring back 
the power of some of those old cohorts that made emperors it will be 
not a bad thing, perhaps; not for the purpose of king-making at home, 
but to strengthen the king’s hands abroad. After entering the inclosure 
to the Palatine Hill, I first ascended to the piece of old wall, a remnant 
of earliest times. It is composed of squared stones, Roma quadrata, 
each stone twice as long as wide, laid headers and stretchers, close 
joined without mortar. The blocks may be eighteen or twenty inches 
square in cross-section and of twice that length. Their structure looks 
like an artificial mixture of lime, sand, and ashes, said to be due to its 
voleanic origin. The stones were easily hewed or shaped when first 
taken from the quarry, but hardened on exposure. The quarries of 
this tufa and the pozzolana, taken from underground outside the walls, 
have left vast spaces, in after-times used for burial purposes. Not far 
from this piece of walls, on the side of the Palatine, is the Lupercal, 
or cave, in which the wolf fled that suckled Romulus and Remus. A 
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look into the cave, which is now not an uninviting shelter, did not con- 
vince me of thetruth of the wolf story ; and had Remus jumped over 
this wall, the chances are that he would have broken his neck. The 
maze of tunnels, rooms, halls, stairs, and walls laid bare upon the 
Palatine is utterly bewildering. The house of Livia, as it is called, is 
in the best order and the most interesting. The old lead water-pipes 
now in place indicate that we are not so vastly ahead of the best ancient 
practice of introducing water and distributing it to those who could 
afford such luxuries. In respect to these arrangements we seem to be 
about where the Romans were when the Goths suddenly surprised the 
city. There are some marble statues set up in a part of the Palatine 
still preserved as a garden; from one of them a mischievous boy broke 
off and purloined a finger while we were near by examining them. 
The custodian was not in sight. One can wander for days over these 
excavated ruins and see something interesting at each return. We 
passed out through the remains of vast baths said to be those of Titus. 
We then visited on the opposite slope the ruins of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, of astonishing extent and solidity. Two characteristics of the 
ancient Romans are forced upon the attention of the traveler by an 
inspection of these ruins,—namely, a desire for the luxury of bathing in 
all its forms, and the enjoyment of an abundance of water to cool 
them in summer and warm them in winter; and a great passion for 
games and contests in which bloodshed and all forms of cruelty and 
suffering by man and beast were the characteristic features. Prisoners 
and criminals had to die, but in such manner as to furnish a cruel 
delight to thousands of spectators. But many of this class of victims 
voluntarily became gladiators and were trained in schools for exercise 
which fitted them for the desperate vocation of murdering each other 
in the circus for pay. Great men, or men of wealth, had schools of 
gladiators to give bloody exhibitions on special occasions for the 
amusement of their friends and the public. At the time of their up- 
rising there appear to have been more than eighty thousand men in 
Italy following this trade! Besides this school of inhumanity, slavery 
prevailed generally throughout Italy. All domestic service was per- 
formed by slaves, and the lands were cultivated mainly by slave labor. 
These slaves were white, some of them whiter than their masters, and 
were obtained in successful war by selling the prisoners, usually to 
speculators in that kind of property who followed the army. Now 
and then a slave was manumitted for some service to the state, or for 
personal service to a man in power, and also made a Roman citizen. 
As a Roman citizen he could swell around and, to their great disgust, 
lord it over people in many parts of Italy who were not yet fully ad- 
mitted to citizenship, though rich and influential. Then, again, all the 
vast territories conquered and annexed to the empire were managed 
from Rome by men elected or designated by a vote of its citizens, many 
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of whom, as voters, were notoriously corrupt and purchasable by the 
highest bidder. To attempt to change the ancient constitution and so 
adapt it to this new order of things, due to conquest and the extension 
of the empire, was an offense, or a crime, possibly ; and so the great 
empire fell to pieces. We have not far to look for the causes. But 
that is neither here nor there ; how is it now with the modern city? 
Is it any better? Somewhat, although for a thousand years past it has 
not been greatly improved. However, all this is changed or changing ; 
now the squalor, dirt, filth, and misery have, in measure, disappeared, 
or are fast disappearing. A cheerful and happy change has come over 
the great city. The sunlight has again been let into its dark places. 
There are now found wider streets, better buildings, better means of 
communication, better order, many newspapers and a reading public; 
aad an honest government, one founded on law, intending the good of 
the people and of the state, has seemingly effected all this. But the 
croakers are abroad, and when a new street disturbs some worthless 
ancient wreck or ruin, horror seizes them at the thought of the passing 
away of the old and the coming in of the neworder of things. They 
are not willing to let the dead past bury itsdead. They are worshipers 
of that dead past, and with some such worshipers their occupations 
will be gone, and with others the invasion of new ideas will wreck 
their mental quiet; they will be obliged to think new thoughts, and 
so their intellectual equilibrium may become a thing like the past. It 
is ever so; progress, or a change to the better even slightly made, 
always involves a weary contest with the oxidizing power of conserva- 
tism. To learn nothing and forget nothing—to stand in the ancient 
ways; that kind of policy ruined ancient Rome. When new social 
forces attack, as they are bound to do, the citadel of state, they must 
be controlled and turned into channels such as to strengthen the foun- 
dation of the existing government. 

A visit to the great restored and reconstructed Basilica of San 
Paolo outside the walls is a surprise and a delight to the stranger. 
Here is to be seen on a waste, unhealthy plain the most extensive and 
beautiful work of art of this century. It is true it is somewhat a 
reproduction in spirit, but in fact it is a new product of human design. 
It is spacious and impressive within, with double naves, supported 
upon eighty bluish-gray monolithic columns some four or five feet in 
diameter and forty feet in height, most exquisitely polished. These 
tremendous columns are of granite brought from the Alps. The in- 
side decoration is equal to that of St. Peter’s, and though perhaps over- 
gorgeous, it is a wonderful church. The old mosaics, the chapel and 
the great altar, with its canopy and its marble supports, form a dazzling 
scene of exquisite beauty and grandeur. Its simplicity in certain ways 
pleases us more than does St. Peter’s. It is a tremendous monument 
of the taste and extravagance of its builders, for public service is held 
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in it three times a year only; and then it is not convenient or possible 
for any considerable number of people to attend. It is about two 
miles from the city gate, and can only be reached over a dusty country 
road. A tram-car at considerable intervals runs out tothe church from 
the Piazza of Montanara, which is near the remains of the old Theatre 
of Marcellus, the columns of which are still standing and the walls 
built into the present houses. Near the gate, or exit from the city, we 
pass the Protestant Cemetery and the Pyramid of Cestus. After some 
difficulty we found the custodian of the cemetery, and visited the grave 
of Shelley in the one now in use and that of Keats in the disused one. 
The paths to each are well worn, and the spot where each lies is as 
beautiful as we could easily find. The great fame of these poets came 
too late to benefit them while living, but has made their memory dearer 
to those who daily wear away the earth from the paths that lead to 
their graves. 

Taking a fine morning, we proceeded to the Porta del Popolo, the 
up-river entrance to Rome, and there took a tram-car to the Ponte 
Molle, two miles farther up the Tiber. This is a bridge on the old 
Flaminian Way, that led to the north from Rome. The middle 
arches belonged to the ancient Roman bridge, Pons Milvius, said to 
have been built B.c. 109 by the Censor M. Amilius Scaurus. Not 
far above this bridge Constantine had his great fight for the empire 
with Maxentius, who was drowned in the Tiber, at this point. It was 
in this battle that the Labarum, or sign of the cross, appeared in the 
sky over Constantine’s troops; most of Maxentius’s soldiers that were 
not slain were drowned in the river. After exploring the country 
around about, we returned to the same gate of the city, stopping to 
look at San Andrea, founded in 1527 by Julius III. and built by 
Vignola. In approaching the city the river makes a big bend to the right, 
and half-way to the gate returns nearer the road, and at the entrance 
is not faraway. On the left, the Pincian Hill gradually encroaches 
on the plain, narrowing it up to the very gate, where it is close at hand. 
The old wall here in this pass runs from the river directly up the Pincian 
and continues around on its crest to the old camp of the Pretorian 
Guards. 

The Via Corso runs from this entrance straight to the Capitol Hill. 
Two other main streets extend from this entrance at an angle fan-like ; 
one runs along the front of the Pincian to the Quirinal, and the other 
down the river to the ancient Field of Mars, now built up; if pro- 
longed this street would cross the river at its second bend. The 
crowded part of the city lies between the Corso and the river, which 
crowded part extends down to the Aventine. The better part of the 
city is on the upper side of the Corso, towards and up the slope of 
the Pincian, Quirinal, and Viminal. Upon the elevations beyond all 
these just mentioned, as the Palatine, Celian, and Aventine, and in 
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their immediate valleys, was situated the ancient city. Upon the right 
bank of the river above the Vatican district, which is known as the 
Burgo, a new city is springing up, regularly built with wide, hand- 
some streets ; it has the new Palace of Justice and squares and streets 
named after modern Italians. Below the Burgo, on the same side of 
the Tiber as the Vatican, is an old part of the city called Trastevere 
(pronounced in four syllables with the accent on the second, and mean- 
ing across the Tiber). It lies on the plain at the foot of the Janiculum. 
A new street, the Via Garibaldi, ascends winding about up its slope, 
past the famous old church of San Pietro in Montorio, standing where 
St. Peter was supposed to have suffered martyrdom ; past the great 
fountain of Aqua Paolo; the water of which is brought in an ancient 
aqueduct, built by Trajan, since restored, from Lake Bracciano, over 
thirty miles distant ; a large volume of clear, cool water is discharged 
through this immense fountain at a great height above the city plain. 
The overflow furnishes power for a large mill across the street, and is 
said to be used on its way down the long slope many times over to 
turn mills, This same aqueduct of Trajan furnishes the water for the 
beautiful fountain in front of St. Peter’s and also at other points below. 
While examining this fountain a handsome column of infantry in full 
dress passed down the hill, returning from the ceremony of installing a 
statue on the boulevard on the Janiculum. This fine drive is lined 
with portrait-busts and statues of those who have recently fallen in 
the struggle to form a united Italy. A fine building to serve as a 
belvedere is under construction on this height ; by permission, of those 
in charge we were permitted to ascend the skelcton staircases to the 
terrace on its top; thence is obtained a magnificent view of Rome and 
the surrounding country to the south and west. 

The old fortifications at the top of the heights are very interesting. 
When pretty thoroughly exhausted, we descended as directly as possible 
to the Lungaria and took an omnibus to St. Peter’s. It is a good thing 
to wind up a day with a new visit to this tremendous structure. It 
grows steadily at every visit upon the observer, until devotion to it 
becomes a sort of satisfying necessity, always parted from with regret. 
The many visits to the Vatican Museum furnished abundant oppor- 
tunity to study the great Temple and its surroundings. A visit was 
made to the top of the dome. We also went around the dome on the 
inside at its junction with the drum, in order to inspect the mosaics 
and to see how one felt looking down into the interior from such a 
height. This is a good method of getting a clear idea of the sublimity 
of the structure. The slight projection on which the turn around the 
inside of the dome is made appears very narrow from below, but it is 
actually three or four feet wide, and has a slight iron railing. It was 
observed that people walking on this shelf had kept against the wall, 
not relying on the railing, for the marble is worn into a path close 
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along the dome wall. Of course the mosaics in the dome are wonder- 
ful, as they are in the pictures on the piers of the dome below. The 
ascent to the roof of the church is made with great ease. The pave- 
ment of the roof is very solid; carts could be driven about on it with- 
out difficulty, so far as solidity is concerned. The height from the top 
down appears vastly greater than from below when looking up. The 
view, of course, is very grand ; but the solid ground furnishes so many 
views about the city that there is no special object in climbing St. 
Peter’s for that purpose, but it is worth the exertion in order to inspect 
the construction of the building. The dome itself can only be seen 
from the top of the church, or at a distance. 

The Vatican Palace in some of its parts appears to tower nearly or 
quite as high as St. Peter’s. In its many thousand rooms are collected 
treasures of ancient art whose values are beyond any power to esti- 
mate, One would think that St. Peter’s and its annexes should be 
valued at a hundred million of dollars, and that the Vatican and its 
treasures would represent a thousand million more. The principal 
difficulties met with in an examination of these collections of the 
Vatican are due to want of time; for the galleries are closed on holi- 
days, feast days, and fast days, and probably one-third of our time is 
thus lost. One can never know when the doors may be found closed 
on other days. These noble collections, however, are opened most 
liberally to all visitors with perfect freedom in so far as the authorities 
are concerned ; but the various gates and doors have keepers, and these 
thrifty individuals profit as they can from the circumstances of their 
position ; so that a good many francs-and half-francs are first and last 
extracted from the visitor. The masterpieces we are permitted to ex- 
amine have a world-wide fame; it is unnecessary to catalogue them. 
The Biga, or horses and chariot, and charioteer standing in the same 
room, were especially interesting as showing how the horses were yoked 
to the chariot, the appearance of the horses, and characteristic dress of 
the driver. The figures in the animal room demonstrate that the ap- 
pearance of the domestic animals of the ancients was about as it is now. 
The faces of the portrait-busts were much the same as are found among 
moderns, who follow similar vocations, but the Greek forms given to 
athletes and gods have scarcely a modern representative. What masters 
of sculpture these Greeks were! They worshiped beauty, perfection, 
physical and intellectual, and sometimes moral. They delighted in 
contests that led to the whole perfection of man, and not in scenes of 
blood ; in this art-spirit how immeasurably superior to the Romans. 
But the Roman was a man of war; he worshiped fame and the virtues 
that make fighters, and so the Romans took to the sword alone and 
by that they perished. The paintings in the Vatican manifest the 
supremacy of Italy and later times. Raphael’s masterpiece, as some 
delight to call the “ Transfiguration,” has its circle of worshipers when- 
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ever the gallery is open. The frescos in the Sistine Chapel and its 
dilapidated “ Last Judgment” by Michael Angelo, Raphael’s tapestry 
designs, and the great library were duly visited. The chapel off the 
library, containing the gifts received by Pius IX. upon the celebration 
of his Jubilee year, is a wonder of riches; but the fine works of the 
moderns, many of which it contains, are generally exhibitions of skillful 
handiwork and collections of rich materials, rather than artistic prod- 
ucts of design. One tires of looking at gold, jewels, and precious 
stones, no matter how deftly arranged; but the simplicity of a great 
statue or a fine painting never wearies the beholder. Michael Angelo’s 
“ Moses” is a great conception ; but Moses’s horns are misunderstood and 
give a diabolical twist to his expression. In the estimation of ordinary 
people it would be finer if they were left off; but perhaps those initiated 
in the mysteries would regard all this as irreverent and sacrilegious ; it 
might result as unfortunately as it has to drape his angels and new-risen 
figures of humanity in the painting of the “ Last Judgment,” in which 
men and women are made to appear before their Maker in good honest 
clothes duly fitted to their bodies. 

There are three of the ancient aqueducts which have been restored 
and still pour their great volumes of water into the city. The Trajan 
aqueduct, that reaches the level of the top of the Janiculum, on the 
right bank of the Tiber, represented by the magnificent fountain of 
Acqua Paola, the Acqua Virgine represented by the fountain di Trevi, 
and due to Agrippa, and lastly the one not yet described, represented 
by the great fountain of Acqua Felice, in a long piazza opening into 
that of the Therme. This fountain resembles the others in the im- 
mense quantity of water discharged. It is decorated by a copy of 
Michael Angelo’s statue of “ Moses” and other figures, with lions. The 
water from this aqueduct supplies the Pincian, the new fountain of the 
Therme near at hand, and many others. The water was brought from 
the Alban Mountains by the Claudian aqueduct, which was restored in 
the sixteenth century. The Acqua Marcia has been repaired, and now 
enters Rome near the Porta Pia, supplying pure water to the highest 
parts of the city, brought from the Sabine Mountains, fifty-six miles dis- 
tant. Thus, although many of the ancient aqueducts are broken, enough 
are in repair to supply the city with many splendid fountains, having 
an incessant flow, and besides this expenditure, furnishing abundant 
water to the citizens. In fact, no city can be more abundantly supplied 
with water than is that of Rome. The new government buildings on 
the Quirinal are very fine. The palace occupied by the king and the 
square on Monte Cavallo, so called from the giant statues of the “ Horse- 
Tamers and Horses,” with a fountain and obelisk, is now one of the 
attractive places of modern Rome. The street of Four Fountains 
prolonged reaches the vast Basilica of Sante Maria Maggiore on the 
Esquiline, called one of the oldest churches in existence. It is supposed 
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te contain the manger in which our Saviour was laid at his birth. It 
has many figures on the top of the facade. Within the church are 
very many ancient columns, which have been made use of, and others 
added as the edifice has been extended, until it is now one of the most 
imposing, as itis one of the largest, of the many churches of Rome. 
It has some noted ancient mosaics. Not very far from here we can 
find the Basilica of San Pietro in Vincoli, one hundred and fifty-one feet 
above sea-level, built in the seventeenth century to be a sacred reposi- 
tory for the chains which had bound St. Peter. It contains Michael 
Angelo’s “ Moses” and other statues. The number and names of the 
great churches are bewildering. Although we looked into most of 
them, it is nearly impossible to retain much that was peculiar to each 
one; their number is too great. It was observed that very generally 
the services were not attended by the people even on Sundays. But, 
notwithstanding, the imposing services went on as usual, with many 
priests and assistants, and very fine music, all conducted with as much 
seriousness and solemnity as if a vast congregation had been present. 
In one such instance, at a great church on the Corso, not far from the 
Piazza Venizia, there appeared to be some twenty or thirty priests in 
robes, with acolytes, etc., conducting the service with only half a dozen 
other than ourselves. In some instances the services would be going 
on, a few would be seated, others walking about quietly, and here and 
there one kneeling before an altar or an image saying their customary 
prayers. ‘These vast structures are very cool in summer, and it is often 
dangerous to stay long in their interior. They are usually resplendent 
with every kind of expensive decorations of gilt and precious marbles, 
paintings and statues. Untold wealth has been lavished in this way, 
while the people are impoverished and sit at these gorgeous doors 
begging of the strangers who visit the sacred shrine to look at the 
expensive curiosities which they contain. A month’s stay in Rome is 
too short for anything other than a mere glimpse of the ancient and 
the new city. Many of the ancient structures have been saved, rescued 
from ruin by the mantle of protection thrown over them by religion 
due to their adoption into Christian communion, as it were, as parts of 
churches, temples, and shrines, consecrated in the name of Christ, and 
in this manifestation no other name under the sun has had such power 
over the passions of men who, as destroyers, for many centuries poured 
their resistless hordes into the Eternal City. These rescued fragments 
and curious ruins are what make Rome attractive beyond all other 
ancient cities. It has the added charm of great art collections, with a 
vast library, and many learned and excellent men trying to do some- 
thing in various ways for their kind. One leaves the Eternal City 
with regret, for here may be unfolded the history of centuries in stone 
and bronze, interpreted easily by those who have kept track of the 
march of time. When we look at so many wrecks of greatness that 
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once filled the earth with its fame the homely verse so much admired 
by Mr. Lincoln comes to our lips : 


‘Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud.” 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher ; all is vanity.” 


8. B. HoLasrrp, 
Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired). 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTION. 


My laboring ship ploughs through the raging sea,— 
The hurtling blast beats o’er the bending spars ; 
The leaden clouds are driving to the lee, 
And salty spray inflicts its stinging scars. 


The groaning fabric bitterly complains,— 
The straining sails are beaten by the storm ; 

No living thing could better show its pains,— 
More bravely try its duty to perform. 


In storm-clothes clad, upon the weather-rail, 
To straining swifters I am firmly lashed, 
To watch the action of the close-reefed sail, 
Or mend disaster where the waves are dashed. 


In cold and wet my vigil must not cease : 
I must maintain my post whate’er befall ; 
In this rude war I may not think of peace,— 
For safety strive in vigilance for all. 


Yet, who can curb the roving mind of man? 
A curling spray a moment fills my eye, 

A something throws across my heart a span, 
As on the wind it, fleeting, dashes by. 


It is a ribbon that my darling wore, 

What time I held her in the whirling dance 
Upon the animated, polished floor, 

When all my world was centred in her glance. 


Her glove was torn,—I mind her pretty frown, 
Her rippling laugh, almost like childish glee, 

Her pearly teeth, and clinging silken gown,— 
The storm is not, but she is all for me. 





RECOLLECTION. 


I see the gallant show of maids and men, 
The stately gleam of flashing uniforms ; 
It all is shown in memory’s glass again, 
And I am there, and not in raging storms. 


I brought her wine, she pledged me with a smile: 
I see the shining of her glorious hair ; 

My heart and senses she could well beguile ; 
Her image will go with me everywhere. 


If I had asked, would she have answered yea? 
Could I have worn this jewel on my heart? 

Would she have passed with me along the way 
Together joined, and nevermore to part? 


A shock ! a dashing sea,—away the dream 

Flits, shuddering down the wilderness of storm, 
And I return to anxious care, and seem 

To lose the vision of a fleeing form. 


For men must fight, and strive to win the prize ; 
And women must abide, and weep and pray ; 
But men remember sweet and kindly eyes, 
And women yearn for lovers far away. 


C. H. RockwE 1, 
Commander U.S.N. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


CapTrain TRUFFLES very early in life fell in love with decimal 
fractions, afterwards abandoned for polynomials,— 


As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
He lisped in numbers for the numbers came ; 


but not from the melodious springs of Helicon. Later, he became 
enslaved by the beauty of conic sections, and finally made the calculus 
sole mistress of meditation and dream. 

He first met Mrs. Truffles at the Citizens’ Bank of Saco, where the 
smooth and easy way in which she endorsed a check, counted the 
money, threw out a doubtful bill to the dismay of the cashier, and, 
carefully folding the tens and the fives by themselves in her pocket- 
book, placed the whole beyond the reach and observation of anybody 
not of her intimate acquaintance, opened up a hitherto undiscovered 
country of sentiment in the captain, with results that made him in due 
time a fairly good husband to a very good wife,—all that in the nature 
of things could be expected, considering that the other sex had origi- 
nally the start of us by the whole difference between mud and man. 

But no haste to get on with our story must leave the captain in- 
complete. If he did not love justice and hate iniquity with all the 
vigor of Gregory Seventh, he very much preferred his own fireside 
and wife to those of other people, which was a great comfort to Mrs. 
Truffles. He might be impatient but was never surly, and if formal 
at home he was more so abroad, and he averaged up quite handsomely 
fora man suffering from permanent mathesis and occasional gastric 
lesion. 

For some time now Captain Truffles had been experimenting with 
a mortar, not as an apothecary but as an artillerist, and having ascer- 
tained the ingredients, so to speak, of certain selected ranges, was busy 
with the calculation of their extension, on the very logical inference 
that what is good enough for one is twice as good for two. 

This is the pons asinorum into matrimony as well as ballistics, and 
breaks down under the weight of grocers’ bills and gunpowder. That — 
a man if he can run a mile in ten minutes can run one hundred and 
forty-four miles in a day is a mathematical truth and no less a physi- 
ological impossibility. 
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However, such trifles as these did not disturb the captain. He 
was satisfied with a ten-minute perspective, and would have claimed 
that wandering off into space like a wild colt ought to bring folks into 
trouble. 

So he stuck to the work before him, when suddenly the door 
opened, and, to his astonishment, the madam appeared, warm perhaps, 
but giving no boisterous evidence of it, with hair and ribbons only just 
enough out of place to testify to nature instead of art. 

Now this is a real genuine touch, one of the many that are found 
sparkling along these chronicles like fireflies through a June gloaming. 
For we are not sketching from our inner consciousness but from life 
itself as it flows and eddies all around us, and hence it is that our 
characters grow on acquaintance like your own neighbors’, instead of 
springing into existence in complete panoply after the mythological 
model. Therefore they can repeat themselves and be inconsistent and 
contradictory, for such are their fathers and mothers to-day. 

When the thermometer climbs skyward, everybody knows that 
men become positive nuisances, tugging at limp collars and mopping 
wrinkled foreheads, and fanning themselves furiously with plug hats. 
But a woman after half-a-day’s ride through the dust, heat, and cinders 
of some “ Virginia Midland,” will emerge at the metropolis a little 
flushed, it may be, but looking after all as happy and bright as a Ver- 
mont brook. 

It was the habit of Captain Truffles always to meet the madam on 
her return from town, and relieve her of such bundles and packages 
for the good of the household as these trips were sure to furnish, and 
he rather: prided himself upon the punctual discharge of this duty, 
thereby losing, however, any merit in its performance. Such things 
should be as unconscious and inevitable as the froth on a bottle of 
Milwaukee lager. 

But a man cannot serve two masters. He may wait on his wife 
and let his ciphering go, or if he once begin a flirtation with the nine 
digits, or the thirty-nine articles, or the twelve categories, the madam 
will find herself often like the lady in the picture,— 


‘« Who paced forever in a glimmering land, 
Lit by a low large moon,””— 


containing the only man in the vicinity. 

In the present case no time was given the captain to realize his 
guilt. “ Really,” began Mrs. Truffles, “really I don’t know what I 
should have done without Captain Plussmore ; he carried all my bun- 
dles, and was as pleasant as a peach-orchard. I have invited him to 
lunch, Wednesday. Are there any letters for me?” 

“ Letters? No, I think not; I don’t believe the mail’s in; I don’t 
know.” 
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“ Why, it’s after five o’clock,” and Mrs. Truffles went out into the 
hall. 

True enough, there on the table lay the usual pile of matter episto- 
lary and periodical, delivered by the orderly an hour before, who, to be 
sure, came and went with no more noise than Iris herself; but had he 
plunged upon the scene like an iceman it would never have been ob- 
served by the captain, absent as he was in the arid and tenuous regions 
where the Square-Root-of-Minus-One presides over his constituency 
of The Arboreal Man, Inertia, Anglo-Israel, the Benicia Gun-Factory, 
etc., as they wander to and fro, 


‘‘ Umbrarum hic locus est Somni noctisque sopors 
Continuo audite voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantum que anime flentes in limine primo.” 


“Lunch,” murmured Captain Truffles; “ lunch—Wednesday— 
Plussmore. Delighted, of course,” but looking up he found the madam 
gone and resumed his labors. 

“ Ah, where was I? 2° 17’ 45’; yes, yes.” 

When these trains of thought, linked abstractions long-drawn out, 
get slowed down, it is hard work to start up again. Truffles laid away 
his papers with a sigh, suddenly waking up to the fact that he had 
taken no lunch, and was hungry with that sort of hunger that admits 
of no more denial than gravitation. 

A man may fool his stomach for a time, but that organ is mighty 
good at keeping accounts, and sooner or later collects to the uttermost 
farthing. It will accept almost anything from brown bread and 
radishes to terrapin stew and toasted cheese, but tropes, deductions, 
differentials, and all such products of the desk are never absorbed in 
its circulation, but in due time appear as rheumatism, nephritis, and 
gout. 

On homeopathic principles, or similitudes rather, for no principle 
is involved, the captain, having had too much of pi into R square, 
went down into the dining-room closet and treated himself to apple- 
pie. It was certain to be there, a precautionary arrangement of the 
madam, commended to all housewives who have the spiritual welfare of 
the head of the family at heart. 

Rest assured it will go further towards future blessedness than any 
visitation of the bishop, whatever his altitude. It is the loaves and 
fishes that bring about the assimilation of doctrine just as egg and 
sherry make cod-liver oil a fixture. 

If the captain had found Plussmore unpalatable, the pie—that de- 
licious apple-pie of the madam’s own compounding, etherealized by 
half a day’s hunger—would have helped down a much bitterer dose. 

Apple-pie! Why, bless your soul, yes. We are not talking about . 
the sort you get, for instance, at———- Well, never mind thename. The 
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only result of an introduction to the fodder they furnish will be a full- 
dress stomach-ache warranted to outlast a pair of copper-toed shoes. 

Nor are we thinking of the stuff with which they poison them- 
selves at the bachelor’s mess, nor do we mean the English tart in a 
state of indecent exposure for want of an upper crust and bearing 
about as much resemblance to the genuine article as a Georgia cymling 
to a Maryland peach. 

No, indeed ; we refer to the crown of culinary wsthetics, made of 
sliced apple, mind you, the best the orchard affords, each slice cooked 
just short of the loss of its own individuality with a suspicion of 
lemon and clove in the flavor, and the whole enveloped in pastry as 
light and delicate as a dream of Saint Agnes. That’s the kind of 
apple-pie Mrs. Truffles made, and it would have rendered existence a 
boon to a much more dolorous man than the captain, given as he was 
to utilitarian views of life, and uneasy lest some moment of the day 
slip off without its harvest of profit to himself and his subordinates. 

But when a man’s vitality is necessarily consumed in futile at- 
tempts to get on good terms with what an army range, a Tipperary 
cook, and a Paris trousseau agree to consider “ breakfast,” he will not 
feel like grappling with any additional problems, whether in trajec- , 
tories or base-lines. His interior ballistics will occupy all his spare 
time. 

There are -no two ways about it, my dear, the road to heaven lies 
through the kitchen, and that is the reason why the Quartermaster’s 
Department always puts the parlor on the back side of the house, giv- 
ing the landscape or the water front to Bridget. 

So it came to pass that there was peace between the tribes of Pluss- 
more and Truffles, and they went in and out before one another with 
much content. And it was ratified by the lunch which came off at the 
time appointed, and was a lunch only in a Pickwickian sense, for the 
material and service would have done honor to a décolleté dinner. 

But the charming young lady, whom by this time you have probably 
forgotten, was not there, and nothing had been received explanatory of 
the delay,—see back numbers. 

Meantime we shall have to get hold of the descriptive list of an 
officer whom Plussmore now met for the first time. This was Lieu- 
tenant Westwick on his way ultimately to Fort Charles. 

He used to be a great favorite with Colonel Inkleboro until a too 
literal obedience to orders brought the lieutenant to grief and a change 
of station. 

Inkleboro was in command of San Salvador barracks, a frontier 
post, perched on a ledge of limestone, past which ran Liveoak Creek. 
On the flat were the stables and storehouses, while the quarters were 
scattered round the edge of the hill above. 

A battalion of artillery had been sent out to San Salvador because 
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corn and hay were cheap in that locality, and these troops had very 
little use for either, some one having forgotten to mention to the Secre- 
tary that only a fraction of the artillery was mounted, and that fraction 
remained as a burden upon the metropolitan market. 

Of Colonel Inkleboro it should be said that he was now well up in 
the seventies, and there was little left of him but gout, irascibility, and 
stubbornness, of which he still felt proud as evidences of good family, 
high temper, and strength of mind, though really they testified to 
nothing but game roasts, a torpid liver, and intellectual ossification. 

Westwick was adjutant, and in the main got along very well with 
his commanding officer, giving him his head in little things and at other 
times starting him in the right road by pulling in the opposite 
direction. 

Often the colonel was so deliciously absurd that Westwick felt like 
staying with him for life, confident that nowhere else could he secure so 
much entertainment at so little outlay, as when, for instance, the colonel 
put the officer-of-the-day in arrest for neglect of duty. 

“‘T know,” said the colonel, with great indignation, “ I know that he 
was playing euchre all last evening till past midnight when he ought 
__ to have been visiting his sentinels.” And so it was, for the colonel, 

being in his own house, had been both partner and victim. 

And when this came out, the laugh over the officer-of-the-day grew 
so infectious that the colonel caught the disease, and was persuaded into 
the notion that he had intended it as a joke from the beginning. 

One morning the colonel came over to the office, evidently very 
much disturbed. A messenger had just arrived to say that the general 
commanding the department was on the road to the post, and would 
spend several days there. This was taken to mean a rigid inspection 
and formal review and general overhauling of methods and means, 
very uncomfortable for people accustomed only to sign a blank form or 
two daily and bounce a subaltern when it appeared necessary to do 
something. 

What principally worried the colonel was the salute,—when, where, 
and how. Dignitaries set great store by these things, and they assume 
all the more importance if they occur once in two years or so in a life 
otherwise devoid of incident beyond the freaks of some drunken re- 
cruit, or the raids on your kitchen of some borrowing neighbor. 

Usually a salute is due on the arrival of the distinguished party 
at the dead line, so to speak, or where he passes into the notice of the 
guard ; but the trouble in this case rose out of the fact that a visitor 
coming up from the post below would probably arrive after sunset, and 
in any event be out of sight and hearing until he gained the crest of 
the hill. 

The situation was peculiar and the colonel was sensitive, knowing 
that the department commander and himself wasted very little cor- 
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diality upon one another, and also in view of an experience closely re- 
lated to our story, and which had best be interjected at this point. 

Years previous and in another district the colonel, younger then 
and bolder, had been honored with a visit from another eleven-gun 
functionary who had been known to be very exacting in these 
ceremonies, and as a good deal depended upon the quality of this par- 
ticular reception and it was desired to reap from it a considerable in- 
come of merited reward, our Colonel Inkleboro determined to do things 
up to a shade of brown very seldom reached in any but first-class 
military establishments, like Peekskill and Aldershot. 

Being himself rather fond of powder, and confident that the nearer 
the performance assimilated to real war the stronger would it appeal to 
a genuine soldier, he aligned his guns perpendicular to the drive-way 
and close to it, and ordered his adjutant to start the racket just as 
General Floodwood reached the flank of the battery. 

The intention was excellent, but the effect was marred by the 
element of time which Colonel Inkleboro had not taken into considera- 
tion. The general was old and stricken in years, having degenerated 
so far as to prefer his ceremonies at long range with all the dust and 
confusion kept well in the background. He came, driven leisurely up 
in an ambulance drawn by quartermaster-mules, and was far more 
anxious about his dinner than his honors. 

Wholly unconscious of the uproar awaiting him, and too near- 
sighted to fathom the true inwardness of the display, no one of his 
retinue expecting just then any worse complication than a present-arms 
and a flourish of the sword, the general peered about the parade trying 
to discover where Inkleboro was when—bang went the first gun, some- 
what prematurely, and off went the mules, ambulance and all, spilt the 
general out with as little regard as though he had been a sack of oats, 
and disappeared round the next corner with so much of the apparatus 
as still held together, while the general, when put upon his feet, began 
and continued an exclamatory sorites, a linked corrosiveness of speech, 
a catenary of. oaths in perfect harmony with the rumble and sulphur of 
the salute which thundered on, hiding the general in its smoke where 
he hopped frantically up and down to the refrain of “ Why didn’t 
somebody tell the dad-blamed fool to stop this infernal nonsense 
until we got by.” 

And as soon as his traveling gear was reconstructed the general - 
went straight to the next post and wrote an application for the 
immediate transfer of the artillery from his department to the sea- 
coast, where they could have plenty of room for their d d fireworks 
without endangering public highways. 

The adjutant-general said he sympathized with his old friend 
Floodwood, but that the transportation funds were too limited for ex- 
tensive movements. Inspectors, both normal and anomalous, had been 
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very busy that year, and the appropriation was reduced to nearly the 
thinness of Job’s turkey. 

This was the catastrophe that still held its place in Inkleboro’s 
memory, and under the recollection, perhaps, he was more fussy than 
usual as to the preparations for the morrow. Lieutenant Westwick, 
accustomed to the fidgets of his post-commander, may have seemed to 
be culpably indifferent to his responsibilities, which served to increase 
the colonel’s annoyance. 

But the records were overhauled, the books signed up, a special de- 
tail made for police of obscure corners and recondite localities generally ; 
the men went zealously to work with all the implements whereby they 
render themselves proof against the inspection, even of aides-de-camp ; 
and at the height of the hubbub in rode another messenger to say the 
general would arrive that night. 

Down again to the office went Colonel Inkleboro, and as he had 
left his own dinner he had no compunction about disturbing Lieu- 
tenant Westwick in the midst of his, with a message that the post- 
commander wished to see him. The adjutant responded promptly, 
but with the taste of the roast mutton in his mouth and the knowledge 
that it would be cold before he got back. 

“You will fire the salute, sir, at six o’clock to-morrow morning ; 
remember that, six o’clock to-morrow morning, exactly,” were the colo- 
nel’s final instructions. 

Now at the post there were perhaps five or six old 24- and 
32-pounders distributed round the grounds with more regard to 
symmetry than service. It was ordnance refuse that had probably 
drifted out there in some war-alarm, after the manner of our peo- 
ple, who occupy themselves with money-making solely, and when- 
ever trouble appears on the horizon are satisfied to get an obsolete 
gun or two off the armory skids, and start it in the direction of the 
enemy. 

Lieutenant Westwick intended to have these relics overhauled and 
placed where no harm would be done, if in the stress of their employ- 
ment one or more, as was likely, should go to pieces, but the colonel 
was too peremptory to listen to plans and explanations that would, he 
was convinced, result in delay and failure. 

“ You will fire the salute, sir, promptly, at six o’clock to-morrow 
-morning.” 

Then the lieutenant would patiently make another attempt, but was 
never permitted to get far enough to give the colonel any intelligent 
idea of his desires. At last, “Fire the salute, of course, sir,” cried 
the lieutenant, “ but where ?” 

“ Where ?” shouted the colonel, “ where, why here,” and he brought 
his cane down on the floor with a thump that nearly carried it 
through. 
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“ But, colonel, the guns are scattered all over the place.” 

“ No matter, sir; fire the salute.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Six o’clock, exactly.” 

“ Six o’clock exactly, sir.” 

So they separated not in the best of humor. As it was now dark 
no light broke in upon the situation, while the colonel crossed the 
parade to his quarters, muttering, “ Might make a fine officer, that 
fellow, if he was not such an obstinate young prig.” And the adju- 
tant resumed the appendix to fis dinner, with the remark, “ Never 
did see such a stubborn old blunderhead.” 

Colonel Inkleboro sat up very late but the expected arrivals failed 
to appear, and at last, fairly worn out with the bother and fatigue of 
the day, he mixed up a huge toddy of the old-fashioned kind,—just 
enough water to liquefy the sugar, and threw himself on his bed. 

The lieutenant was out bright and early next morning. He told 
off the details from his own company, and saw they were provided 
with the necessary supplies and duly posted. Two of the guns were 
on the colonel’s side of the parade and nearly abreast of his quarters, 
one at each end, looking north, while the quarters faced the other way. 
Another was located at the adjutant’s office, another at the flag-staff, 
and a fifth in the middle of the south front. 

They were all loaded and primed, and a gunner stood by each . 
ready to pull the lanyard at the word. 

If the lieutenant had built upon any hope that the colonel would 
rise to the situation with the rise of the sun he was mistaken, for the 
old gentleman was fast asleep, the deep dreamless sleep that belongs no 
less to youthful innocence than to old “ Maryland rye.” 

The lieutenant stood, watch in hand, between the two guns that 
flanked the colonel’s quarters, and precisely at the hour and on his 
command, number one woke the echoes of San Salvador with a roar 
that started every crow into the sky for a mile’s circumference. 

A yell from the colonel’s kitchen permeated the din, and then an- 
other shriller yet, as, after fifteen seconds’ interval, gun number two 
shook the reservation to its centre, and now the colonel bounded out 
of the hallway to the porch in shirt-sleeves and slippers, bareheaded 
and furious. 

“‘ What in hell’s the matter here ?” : 

“ Good-morning, colonel, good-morning,” said the lieutenant ; “ six 
o’clock exactly, sir; number three, fire,” and away went number three, 
to the evident devastation of the adjutant’s office. 

“ Great Ceesar’s ghost !”’ ejaculated the colonel, or words very much 
more to the same effect. ‘‘Go on, young man, go on,—you’ve ruined 
the breakfast and killed the cook, set the kitchen on fire and broke 
every pane of glass in the house ; go on, the general isn’t here either, but 
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d—n the odds; you’ve wrecked the office, too,—never mind, I hope 
you’ll get blown up before you are through with it. Go on ” and 
Colonel Inkleboro dashed back into his bedroom. 

Lieutenant Westwick, thinking he had won glory enough for one 
day and too much for that locality, stopped the firing, went home, and 
packed his trunk. 

Hence it is that we find him at Carter Barracks, with Fort Charles 
in prospect, nor did the order relieving him from duty at his old post 
contain a single compliment or regret, which, considering the value and 
variety of such things, was unfortunate. 

We have labored under a good deal of difficulty in reporting the 
conversation that illustrated this incident. It was punctuated with 
explosives that defy the printer’s art, and their accumulation is for- 
bidden by all safely-conducted insurance companies. 

To be sure the talking was mostly confined to the colonel, who was 
thoroughly at home in the labyrinths of military emphasis, but then 
the lieutenant had the cartridges, and always felt that somehow on 
striking a general average he was considerably ahead. 

Every officer in garrison fills up the leisure he enjoys, because so 
much of his work is done by people who know a great deal less about 
it than he does, with occupations of every sort and size. 

Lieutenant Westwick was a collector, not so much of books as of 
impedimenta of all kinds, constantly adding to his store Indian manu- 
factures, relics of the mound builders, colonial mementos, etc., but 
mainly he was given to the accumulation of clippings. Subscribing to 
a great variety of papers and magazines, daily, weekly, and quarterly, 
he skillfully dissected them, pasted the selections into books, or bound 
the longer excerpts into volumes, each with a prefatory topical index, 
and a final one of names, and the whole duly labelled “Odds and 
Ends.” 

This he had been doing for years, and was getting to be the pos- 
sessor of a literature that was particularly creme de la creme, and bore 
the same relation to literature in general that a show-window does to 
the back shelves. 

This collection of the lieutenant’s opened up to even Colonel Pep- 
percorn quite a new view of the acquisitions possible to men of very 
limited means and opportunities, if only equipped with patience and 
perseverance. 

If any of us had faithfully preserved the manuals we studied at 
school, the books that were the solace of boyhood’s rainy days, or the 
newspapers which chronicled in detail the interests and issues that 
made up the lives of the men and women we found upon the scene, 
the aggregate would not only have been a fine pecuniary investment, 
but a permanent source of intellectual pleasure and benefit. It would 
have contained the first editions, the pamphlets and the early numbers 
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that from their rarity and contents are sought out by later collectors 
as the hart panteth after the water-brooks. 

But the boy that would secure and save rather than scatter abroad 
would be a phenomenon, and yet the very material that went into the 
waste-basket of our forefathers, if by chance any fraction of it survive, 
becomes the jewels of history. 

Colonel Peppercorn turned over the leaves of the lieutenant’s 
library—such part of it as was submitted to him—with great satis- 
faction, and perhaps an occasional sigh, for he, notwithstanding the 
streams of Abana and Pharpar at his own door, had sent afar off to 
strange Jordans. 

Among these “ Odds and Ends” the colonel recognized, for instance, 
Sydney Smith’s essay on “Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the United 
States,” of no present value except as the matrix of that notorious 
question, “ Who reads an American book ?” 

It was asked more than seventy years ago, and was only part of a 
very contemptuous catechism, “ Who goes to an American play? or 
looks at an American picture or statue? What new substances have 
their chemists discovered? or what old ones have they analyzed? 
What new constellations have been detected by American telescopes ? 
What have they done in the mathematics? Who drinks out of Ameri- 
can glasses? or eats from American plates? or wears American coats 
or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets?” All these interroga- 
tories were hurled at us over the head of the industrious Dr. Seybert 
in the days of the second Monroe administration, Maine just about 
becoming a State and Florida United States Territory. 

The first steamship to cross the Atlantic had sailed the previous 
year from Savannah, and steamboats were beginning to vex our lakes 
and rivers, Unitarians and Anthracite coal to contribute to the sweet- 
ness and light of American firesides, flannel manufactured by water- 
power was on exhibition at a Massachusetts fair, and within the next 
ten years Queensware, firebrick, table-linen, muslins, and cutlery, 
mineral-teeth and Mormonism were native American products fully as 
genuine as Sydney Smith’s orange-trees and horned deer in the grounds 
of Combe-Florey, elaborated by the ingenious divine out of donkeys 
and gooseberry bush. 

As for glass, it was made in New Hampshire as early as 1780, in 
consequence of the kindness of George the Third in dispatching the 
Hessians to this country, who were promptly relieved of their muskets 
and became the pioneers of various continental industries, much more 
to our profit and their comfort. 

It is now a good many years since our English cousins made the 
acquaintance of Rip Van Winkle and Uriel in the Sun, and the Greek 
Slave has become one of the treasured possessions of English dukes 
and earls, and an English poet has written of it. 

Vor. IX. N. S.—No. 1. 4 
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‘From God’s pure heights of beauty against man’s wrong, 
Catch up in thy divine face not alone 
East griefs but West, and strike and shame the strong 
By thunders of white silence overthrown.” 


And the English traveler can contemplate at his leisure the circles of 
Washington, adorned with an abundance, of Wellingtons of quite as 
creditable composition as their predecessor, that equestrian statue once 
at Hyde Park Corner, the to-be or not-to-be of which for its cacotechny 
became a cabinet question and very nearly upset the administration 
coach. | 

The heavens were unkind in not reserving a section of the Zodiac 
subject to American demand, but Professor Hall, who has the moons 
of Mars in charge, and his co-watchers of the skies with their cartloads 
of asteroids, could easily manufacture a very respectable constellation 
and put it under the protection of the McKinley bill in time to prevent 
some stray Briton from scooping it up as a convenient outlook on the 
route to India. 

In the chemical domain so small a place as Sackett’s Harbor has 
the credit of the discovery of chloroform in 1831, as well as the repulse 
of Sir George Provost in 1813, and we can point with pride to Perry 
Davis’s pain killer as an offset to Halloway’s pills. 

Professor Peirce leaves us uothing to desire in so undesirable an 
acquisition as mathematics, which originally was nothing but a finger- 
and-toe business anyhow, and might as well have been left to the cave- 
dwellers who invented it. 

The late Private Pogram, of the United States Infantry, when 
he came back from the Department Headquarters to Fort Yuma 
for his blankets, had neither wish nor time to import the English 
article, but just drew on the post-quartermaster for a full kit of Ameri- 
can make, as Tommy Atkins in the Crimea would have been too glad 
to do. 

We believe our dudes of both sexes do still send abroad for their 
coats and gowns, but they know enough to properly pick them out and 
put them on, which is more than can be affirmed of the English pur- 
chaser, whether dean or duchess. 

Bound up with Sydney Smith, of whom we now take reluctant 
leave, the colonel, prosecuting his inquiries into the material thus 
gathered and annotated by the lieutenant, found the “ Lost Arts” 
lecture of Wendell Phillips not the less interesting, if a little uni- 
lateral with Cicero’s tale of the Iliad in a nutshell, and Arago’s claim 
for steam machinery in the days of the Pharaohs. 

Picking up another volume the colonel came across Hayward’s 
paper on the “ Art of Dining,” with its anecdotes of a worthy son of 
a worthy sire, who ordered four turkeys for dinner that he might be 
sure of a quadruplicate supply of that anatomical finality known as 
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Les-sots-le-laissent, which seems a good deal like buying a drove of 
cattle to get a plate of oxtail soup. 

Here, too, was the story of the rival Paris cafés, those of Hardy 
and Riche,—“ pour diner chez Hardy il faut ére riche et pour diner 
chez Riche il faut étre hardi.” 

It looks a good deal like the nomenclature of a certain village still 
on the maps, where on opposite sides of the street were two attorneys, 
Payne the one and Aiken the other. There was little choice between 
them. North of the post-office was a medical firm under the name of 
Slocum & Doolittle, and the postmaster was a postmistress, the widow 
Peak. 

H. W. C. 
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THE TRUMPET; 


HEaR the trumpet sounding, 

Sounding and resounding ; 

See the war-steeds bounding 
O’er the furrow’d fields ; 

See those lines advancing, 

Morning sunbeams glancing 

From helm to helm, and dancing 
Along their breasted shields, 


Onward, onward, onward, 

Their banners flying sunward, 

All moved and thrilled by one word, 
Their life and hope and fame,— 

Oh, trumpet, blow the story, 


Systems grim and hoary 
Must pale before the glory 
Of Freedom’s holy name! 


Hear the trumpet sounding, 
Sounding, sounding, sounding, 
Like a war-song bounding 
On and on and on; 
From its mountain dwelling, 
Through the valleys swelling, 
Like a seer foretelling 
The doom of Babylon ! 


Hear it, world of weeping, 
Through the kingdoms sweeping, 
Fosse and rampart leaping, 

And shout with glad acclaim,— 
Oh, trumpet, blow the story, 
Systems grim and hoary 
Must pale before the glory 

Of Freedom’s holy name! 


“are 





THE TRUMPET. 


Bless them, great and lowly, 
Who, for Freedom solely, 
Made Rebellion holy, — 
Smote a world of lies. 
Soldiers, priests, and sages, 
Light of all the ages, 
God’s eternal pages 
Flash them in our eyes! 


Nation after nation 

Catch their inspiration,— 

Their faith an inspiration,— 
And shout the glad refrain, 

Oh, trumpet, blow the story, 

Systems grim and hoary 

Must pale before the glory 
Of Freedom’s holy name! 


MICHAEL SCANLAN. 
Wasuineron, D.O. 
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GLIMPSES OF GARRISON LIFE. 


Ex-ApguTant VERE of the —th Infantry had received his pro- 
motion, and was henceforth to be Captain Vere. The band (which is 
always the adjutant’s charge) wished to surprise him with a serenade, 
—a sort of musical farewell and token of general good will. Permis- 
sion to carry out their wishes had been given by the commanding 
officer, and Mrs. Vere taken into their confidence. , 

Now, on this particular evening, the newly-made captain was 
determined to have a sail on the pretty lake, upon the shores of which 
Fort Bellevue stands, and was greatly nonplussed by the unusual 
amount of occupation, colds, and headaches that suddenly developed in 
his household. He tried to compromise by a drive, or even a walk, 
with no avail. It required all the resources of feminine ingenuity to 
“corral” that gallant captain, and he was pacing the length of his pretty 
parlor most impatiently, wondering over the perverse home-staying 
fit of everybody, and what were the intangible obstacles that prevented 
even his going out, when the first sweet notes of a favorite air fell upon 
his ear. Glancing out of the open window, the sight of portable stands, 
lanterns, and all the array of the band before him soon gave the clue 
to all that had been so puzzling to him. Others took in the situation 
also, and there was a general flitting of shadowy figures towards the 
Vere quarters, till most of the garrison was gathered on or near their 
piazza. 

Softly and sweetly one lovely selection after another floated out in 
the still night, filling the air with musical ebb and flow, pervading 
everything, and seeming to penetrate one’s being rather than to be 
heard with outward ear. The mild radiance of the moon fell on 
wooded hill-side and curving shore, touching the rippling lake with 
silver points, and softly lighting the sauntering or motionless listeners. 
At intervals could be heard the rustle of the light breeze that seemed 
to be whispering to the solemn pines that waved their branches and 
nodded in stately approval of the scene. 

All things combined to make one feel that life had its moments of 
enchantment, even at a quiet frontier post. 

Yet one restless young heart did not beat in harmony with the 
peaceful delight of the hour. The enchantment was not strong enough 
to lay at rest a persistent though fiercely-ignored sense of pain. Off 
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in one deeply-shaded corner, shrinking closely to the clustering vines, 
sat pretty Nellie Hamilton,—sister of Mrs. Vere, and everybody’s pet. 
She did not feel that life was sweet just now, and yet it was such a 
little thing that had put the world out of tune. A few teasing words, 
an inauspicious mood, a hasty retort or two, and two lingerers at the 
opening gates of fairy-land suddenly found themselves in a dull, barren 
wilderness. From the corner where she had ensconced herself to listen 
and try to enjoy, she could see the wearer of a pair of shoulder-straps, 
that were usually fixtures at her side, slowly sauntering along the walk 
beside Mrs. Emory, the graceful and fascinating “ belle” of the post. 

Belles of a garrison are usually married, as they are usually the 
belles of some other place invaded by the aspirants for military fame, 
and borne off to the unknown latitudes of military posts,—and very 
chilling latitudes they sometimes prove to dreams, romance, and tender 
hearts. 

This particular belle had not lost any of her power to retain her 
bellehood, despite eight or nine years of what she called “ poky garri- 
son life.” Graceful and ready-witted, and always tastefully dressed, 
intelligent, sympathetic in manner, and with her one real beauty— 
handsome eyes,—she was a charming woman. We all ceded that point, 
willingly or unwillingly. No one could deny that “hops,” lunches, 
card-parties, or any of our efforts to amuse ourselves went off better 
when she “joined in.” She helped out anything with tact and un- 
flagging spirit, and it could hardly be wondered at if she claimed a 
“Jion’s share” of admiration, and the “ruling over” the masculine 
element about her. Now and then some social rival who had been 
quenched hated her for a while,—perhaps never fully forgave her, 
but had to yield with outward grace. Sometimes a superseded favorite 
tried to sneer, but a malcontent generally got worsted in a struggle 
with her, and found silent endurance of defeat the wisest course. 
Captain Emory looked on with a sort of grim amusement, knowing 
she took good care of herself, and when best amused most sure to make 
life pleasant forhim. The “safety of numbers” saved her from serious 
censure, as no one favorite reigned secure. No man knew how many 
moments he would have her entire interest. No woman knew when 
her best partner would be skillfully transferred to Mrs. Emory’s pro- 
gramme, or her most welcome visitor begin to haunt Captain Emory’s 
parlor, piazza, or gate. 

Sweet Nellie had a brave little heart, and fought down the sense of 
pain and injury striving within and making her feel that moonlight 
and pathetic strains of Schubert’s ‘‘ Serenade” were torturing, and that 
“things were generally horrid.” With a sort of indignant sweeping 
aside of wearisome fancies, she emerged from her corner and joined 
one of the listening groups gathered on the porch-steps. Chance 
placed her almost at the feet of a stalwart occupant of a garden-chair 
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who could but glance admiringly at the sweet, flushed face, fully re- 
vealed in the moonlight. The little battle within and lingering fire of 
girlish anger gave her a vividness of expression, and her blue eyes a 
light that intensified the charm of an already pleasing face. 

Now, the possessor of that chair—Major Gordan—was the eligible 
of eligibles in our little community, and elsewhere too. Fine looking, 
manly, delightfully courteous, a pleasant talker, and “had a liberal 
income outside of his pay.” This last advantage was thoroughly 
appreciated by the practical-minded, and enabled him to do many 
pleasant things for the social enjoyment of his many friends. 

We were justly proud of our bachelor major, and often secretly 
wondered that a man so likable, and who seemed to enjoy ladies’ society 
so much, should still wander “ unfettered matrimonially.” 

Was it moonlight, or music, or some mischievous fate that suddenly 
- stirred up the major to an unwonted interest in the face before him? 
He had admired it before, but in a careless, elderly sort of way that 
could hardly be called admiration. He was close to forty, and she was 
just twenty ; but to-night he felt he was still comparatively young, and 
she, somehow, was, after all, really quite a woman. 

Was Allan Thorpe so blind that he could not see the slender figure 
he had always thought even more graceful than Mrs. Emory’s seated 
so near the fascinating major? If he was indifferent, why that swift 
pang of angry pain as the major bent to murmur a low remark to the 
lady by him? Ah, handsome Allan! that was your moment to grace- 
fully excuse yourself from the fascinating woman you did not care for, 
and persuade the one you did to walk beneath the moonlit pines, while 
the subtle intoxication of that sweet music penetrated and softened 
one’s inmost heart. A penitent look, a tone of entreaty, would have 
been all-powerful. Perhaps a few moments of uninfluenced thought 
would have cooled the hasty resentment of impetuous youth, ended the 
lover’s quarrel, and this story thereof. But these moments were not to 
ba left to uninfiuenced thought or wholesome repentance. Mrs. Emory 
had “taken in” the little scene, and the signs—though so slight—of 
her cavalier’s willingness to leave her. To be thus deserted and left 
unattended in full view of all those assembled to enjoy music—but 
who might enjoy her discomfiture full as well—was not to be per- 
mitted for a moment. 

With an amused look in her dark eyes, and demurest of voices, she 
remarked, “Major Gordan seems unusually interested in Nellie to- 
night. If she was not such a young, crude girl, it might mean some- 
thing. She is a sweet little thing, and will make a lovable woman 
some day.” Somehow Allan felt that Nellie’s youth was to be depre- 
cated, and yet he had thought her unusually womanly. Rallying, 
for he was not a young man unable to speak for himself, and usually 
could say a good deal, he muttered something to the effect that twenty 
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was generally thought to be more than the “ bread-and-butter” age. 
“Yes, but dear Nell is rather unformed for even twenty. Still, 
middle-aged men (oh, gallant major! to think of your being called 
“ middle-aged !”) often like sweet baby-faces, and prefer charming, 
innocent pets for wives. How the Veres would like such a prosperous 
ending to their care of their orphan sister.” Then, with a quiet gaze 
at the disturbed face of her companion, Mrs. Emory added, “They 
love Nellie, of course, and could but feel that such a match would not 
only give her the indulgent guardianship of a good fellow, but secure 
her freedom from all the petty ills of small pay.” 

A pause followed these words, which was filled in by one with 
chaotic thoughts of expensive habits, Nellie worrying over the vague 
“ills of poor pay,” and how pleasant it would be to punch somebody 
in the head. With the other there were shrewd guesses as to that 
chaos. Allan felt that Mrs. Emory had a trying way of saying irri- 
tating things once in a while, and that low voices and music could be 
as horrid as Nellie had pronounced “ things” a few moments before. 

Again the soft voice: “Really, it looks as though Nellie was 
coquetting a little: there is a touch of that in every woman, no matter 
how young or innocent; and now she is looking at you, Mr. Thorpe. 
Does she expect you to share her favor? You usually are bound to 
her chariot-wheels, you know.” 

Just then the music ceased, and reluctantly all came back to ordi- 
nary life. Mrs. Emory, with a more sprightly air, turned towards her 
ewn house, asking her still silent companion, in her most coaxing tones, 
to come in. with her and join in an informal gathering of a few friends. 
“We are teaching Mr. Loomis and Mrs. Hunt to dance. Mr. Hunt 
plays for us, and we manage to get some amusement for our- 
selves.” 

A moment’s impulse to decline and join Nellie,—then a fierce 
desire to let her see he could flirt too, if that was her game, and Allan 
did just what Mrs. Emory intended he should, though she was almost 
surprised at her quick success. She did not know how deeply his 
feelings were really involved, and consequently how unreasonably 
resentful he could become. 

“Last night” has always a cold critic in “the next morning,” 
and things generally take a very different aspect. Vivid emotions of 
any kind seem exaggerated and uncalled for, and one wonders at the 
heights or depths of feeling at the more intense moment. Therefore 
matters seemed different to all our dramatis persone when their eyes 
opened upon the morning after the serenade. 

Nellie wondered why she had felt so bitterly over a few hasty words, 
and thought that somehow all would come right in the sensible light 
of day. A stray thought or two crossed her mind of Major Gordan’s 
being so unusually nice. Of course, she had always known he was nice 
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in a general way, but in a way of something remote and personally 
uninteresting. 

As for Allan, he had no terms explicit enough to express his opin- 
ion of his own proceedings,—“ Unmitigated donkey” being one of the 
favorite epithets applied vigorously in his mental self-castigation. 

Even Mrs. Emory wondered why she had meddled with that poor 
little. couple. True, Allan was a gallant youth, and she liked such 
youths well enough to dislike being ignored by them. Then, too, 
Nellie had the great gift of youth ; so many more years to reign over 
faithful hearts, and enjoy the admiration her pretty face and sweet ways 
were sure to bring her. She had called Nellie crude and unformed 
last night, but no one knew better than our cute woman of the world 
that there was no great disadvantage in such a stage with a girl of 
character or intelligence. 

Last, but not least, our major smiled a little wonderingly over his 
sudden interest in “that young girl.” She was a graceful, sweet-faced 
girl he knew ; but she had hardly found out what she really thought, 
or how to make herself an interesting companion. Yet she was evi- 
dently going to be an attractive woman, and there was something very 
pleasing in her way of questioning and listening to the remarks or 
ideas of one older and more experienced. A fair, pleasant girl, look- 
ing out with expectant eyes on the untried life before her, was always 
an interesting study. All about her, no matter how much older, must 
feel some interest in her development, and, perhaps, take pleasure in 
adding a mite from their garnered wisdom to her store. All this was 
thought over calmly, as befitted this especial “older person,” and as a 
sort of leisurely after-thought, he concluded to ask this particular girl 
to join him in a ride on horseback. 

He was going to a ranche some miles out, on some little matter of 
business, and, probably, she would enjoy riding through the pine woods, 
in the cool, fresh morning hours, and he would write a note to secure 
an early start. 

The note was written, the invitation accepted, and as the bugle 
called those concerned to “ guard-mount,” the riders started. Thus it 
fell out that Allan’s repentance, and intention to express it as soor as 
possible, was of no avail. He was one the bugle called imperatively to 
“ guard-mount” ; he was to “go on as officer-of-the-day,” and there 
was no immediate chance for him to even look repentant. With what 
intense disgust he saw the riders disappear round the corner ending the 
line of officers’ quarters, as he took his stand with folded arms, erect 
and motionless, or how much he saw of the evolutions that followed, or 
what interest he took in after-office interview, can be better imagined 
than described. 

Mrs. Emory also saw the riders, and thought more than ever on the 
subject of Nellie’s “coming to the fore.” Major Gordan had impar- 
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tially taken out the ladies that rode on horseback, and it was nothing 
new to see his beautiful bays at a brother officer’s gate with one having. 
on the significant side-saddle, yet the fact that Nellie was the rider this 
time seemed noticeable. Taking Nellie was certainly something new, 

and what this small beginning might lead to was already a question in 

Mrs. Emory’s active mind. 

It might be only that the major had waked up to the fact that 
Nellie was really “ grown up,” and he would hereafter include her in 
the attentions he divided among his lady friends. Once before, when 
she thought he was going to fancy that governess at the colonel’s with 
her great gray eyes that could look so coolly at people, it had all turned 
out nothing especial. But in this case there would be Mrs. Vere to 
foster any possibilities. Now Mrs. Emory did not love Mrs. Vere. 
Among the things of the past there had once been a “ difference of 
opinion” between these ladies, and not forgotten by either. Both of 
them had been wise enough to keep explanations to themselves, and, in 
the skirmishing that resulted, no one knew just what it was all about. 
In the end, the garrison rather guessed than knew that for once Mrs. 
Emory had not carried her point, and a mild antagonism existed ever 
after between the two. Mrs. Vere was a devoted wife and careful 
mother. Her two little boys were pictures of health and neatness, and 
her household well ordered, so she had little time for any active oppo- 
sition to any of Mrs. Emory’s plans, but managed to show disapproval 
of “her ways.” As Mrs. Emory had little to occupy her, apart from 
her social pre-eminence in ber small world, she had both time and 
inclination to think over her chagrin. 

Under these circumstances she was more opposed to Nellie’s suc- 
cesses, as too pleasing to Mrs. Vere, than to Nellie as an individual. 
In truth, she generally took up the girls that came to the post ; it not 
only made her own house more supreme in its attractions, but she rather 
enjoyed having a part in their little dramas. Now, however, to have 
the major show any signs that might argue a very great success in the 
eyes of the Fort Bellevue circle, was too much to be accepted philo- 
sophically. 

The only proper thing to be done now was to aid Allan and Nellie 
in keeping the course of true love smooth. For Mrs. Vere to have 
the gratification of seeing the “ first prize,” matrimonially speaking, as 
Nellie’s suitor was too much. It was hard on Allan to have his “ affairs” 
turned aside, and the major ought not to turn a young girl’s head. 
Mrs. Emory laughed a little at herself as she meditated thus virtuously. 
She knew she was only interested because she did not want to “give 
points” to one she regarded as a rival in influence, and was generally 
frank enough to own to herself she was hiding pique or willfulness 
under other names. In truth, she was not without generosity, and did 
not get spiteful often. She was willful and rather spoiled, and born 
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with the desire to be first, but could be as lovable and kind as she could 
be “ thorny.” 

While all these adverse views of the situation were being called 
out, the two riders proceeded, quite content, on their way. Nellie still 
thought of an interview with Allan later, and gave herself up to the 
enjoyment at hand. With a well-trained easy horse, an agreeable com- 
panion, and the fragrant pine woods about her, how could she help 
feeling exhilarated and willing to be pleased? Of course Major Gor- 
dan was not quite so—she did not know what—as Allan, but was a 
delightful talker, and somehow made her feel she could talk well, too. 
The road led past a tiny lake embedded in hills and woods, a wild, 
secluded spot that made it hard to realize that civilization was any- 
where near. Then a detour brought in a view lovely enough to enchant 
any one, where the larger lake narrowed down, and one looked through 
a gateway of hills.on a stretch of silvery water, purple tints, soft 
shadows, and blue sky. No wonder Nellie was more than content, and, 
on reaching home, she dismounted with an absolutely guilty feeling 
over enjoying herself so much without Allan. As “ officer-of-the-day” 
Allan gould not go boating or walk beyond the limits of the post, but 
within those limits he intended to devote himself to Nellie. Strolling 
a little, or sitting cosily on the vine-covered porch, would be very 
good, and moonlight would come again even if the witching music was 
wanting. 

But somehow the fates seemed to have combined against poor Allan. 
As days went on, the cosey chats, once so easy to secure, seemed to be- 
come impossible things. Even Mrs. Emory’s aid did not give Allan 
the command of the situation. Major Gordan was cool and shrewd 
despite his deepening interest, and Nellie was agitated by so many 
perverse moods that she could not account for it even to herself, that 
she could not plan anything,—in fact, hardly knew what she wished. 
Down in the depths of her heart there was a clinging to the pleasant 
memories of Allan’s admiring looks and tender voice that made trivial 
words express so much. But, in proportion to the power of these 
scarce-acknowledged memories was an angry feeling that he ought to 
right matters. The woman in her demanded that he should by force 
of determination set aside all obstacles, and take her, as it were, by the 
“might of his own right hand” out of this puzzling and trying region 
of uncertainties. Allan, alas! could not “possess his own soul in 
peace,” much less take possession of anybody or anything. He was 

_too earnest, too impetuous, too young, in short, to be wise and cool, and 
therefore strong. The one factor in his favor was the honest love that 
strengthened daily in his half-angry, half-despairing moods. It gave 
a ring of feeling to anything he had a chance to say, and a look in his 
eyes that had not been there when all things went smoothly in the days 
of his somewhat lordly feeling of security. _These plead for him, even 
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when she was most angered by the blunders his anger and pain led him 
to make. He did not make the mistake of trying to cover his chagrin 
by attention to any one else, nor did Mrs. Emory have any desire now’ 
to attach him to her train. Her efforts were chiefly directed to the 
turning aside Major Gordan’s attentions to Nellie, and hoped to see 
Allan again installed as her faithful and appreciated adorer. It irri- 
tated her to have the major quietly persisting in his calls, rides, and 
attentions generally, and would have liked to give Allan a good shak- 
ing when he put himself on the losing side by his angry petulance or 
sulky attempts at indifference. It was not long before the whole com- 
munity waked up to the fact that something unusually interesting was 
going on in their midst. The three central figures of the romance 
opening out before them were the objects of absorbing interest. Noth- 
ing so absorbing had “ stirred the still waters” of quiet garrison life for 
a long, long time. None of the principal characters in this “ play” 
talked about themselves,—in fact, they seemed unconscious of being 
the objects of over-watchfulness and various conjectures. Some be- 
lieved that youth and previous interest would prevail, but the majority 
inclined to the belief that if Major Gordan was at last in the fight he 
would be apt to carry the day. Allan did not appear so well to the 
lookers-on in these days of uncertainty. Roused sharply from his easy 
confidence that the fates, heretofore so smiling, would give him always 
what he most desired, he was both unreasonable and resentful. Yet 
he soon showed the real manhood that was in him; shook off the 
youthful egotism that had been engendered by his great popularity, and 
was fast becoming a rival not to be underrated by any one. He found 
that he had not before fully appreciated the dawning regard of the girl 
he now knew he dearly loved and feared he might lose. 

Shortly after the memorable serenade, that had apparently started 
a new condition of things, Captain Vere’s “ official” commission came, 
with his orders to take charge of his company. Mrs. Vere had always 
promised a “ promotion party,” and on the receipt of this last positive 
evidence that Lieutenant Vere was henceforth Captain Vere, she pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements for an entertainment worthy of the 
occasion. 

The garrison was fully interested, and felt that a delightful evening 
was before them. The “ Post Hall” was decorated with flags and ever- 
greens, and its floors made just right for the light feet to dance through 
as many hours as would be allowed by chaperones and less enthusiastic 
elders. The band would play its best, and the non-dancers knew a 
good supper would sustain their energies,—for to quote the forcible, if 
not elegant, language of some, “Mrs. Vere’s spreads were always 

” 


Major Gordan secured the privilege of escorting Nellie, for his star 
was still in the ascendant. In his calm, taking-matters-in-his-own- 
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hands sort of way, he bestowed every possible courtesy and attention, 
but he could not dance every dance with her. If propriety had 
allowed, it must be admitted that he did not care for constant motion, 
even with Nellie’s companionship. Allan secured a waltz, he could 
not secure many dances, for with only four young ladies in a hop-room 
with a dozen bachelors, there could not be much monopoly of one 
so pretty and pleasing as Nellie. 

Allan had escorted Marion Heath, “that governess whose gray 
eyes could look so coolly at people,” and had irritated Mrs. Emory 
more than once. He felt that hers was a friendly, but not intrusively 
friendly, spirit, and as he stood by her side grave and quiet, he allowed 
himself many longing looks at Nellie. 

Marion was one of Nellie’s most intimate friends and loyal allies. 
She watched the trio that had first place in the topics of the post, with 
greater interest than most of the lookers on, but with rare discretion she 
had not sought to meddle with matters. She was somewhat older than 
her friend, and a good deal more experienced in the ups and downs of 
life, and knew that interfering with delicate heart-fibres, even with the 
best intentions, was a most unwise proceeding. Down in her heart of 
hearts she believed Allan the most in love, and even the best suited to 
Nellie, yet she thought the major most likely to win the prize. She 
realized the advantage that his very lack of abandonment to his 
feelings gave him, and down in even deeper depths of inner conscious- 
ness, she thought the major the more fascinating of the two. She 
really was fond of Allan, but he seemed immature to the girl whose 
character had been tried and the material she was made of, tested by 
some of those “fights within” that put us all either a good way for- 
ward or a good way back,—mentally and morally. She had come out 
“a good way on,” and could not help thinking the major’s quiet, 
“strong” look more attractive than Allan’s handsome face. 

Nellie had often spoken of Allan’s “kindness” in the days pre- 
ceding the serenade, and had once or twice alluded to the major’s being 
so pleasant, and the flattery of being noticed by a man who knew so 
much. Some little jesting remarks had even been exchanged. But 
since matters had seemed more serious, and Nellie had become rather 
“ distrait,” and at times even worried, jesting remarks and little con- 
fidences on these subjects had ceased. The girls were almost constantly 
together, and Marion’s interest increased daily, but she resolutely re- 
frained from trying to bring about any exchanges of opinions. What 
might be the opinions or wishes of Captain and Mrs. Vere were not 
made manifest either, though all knew that Major Gordan was fully 
appreciated in the Vere household. 

At the moment Allan and Marion stood watching Nellie she was 
looking her best. The flush on her cheek and light in her eye seemed 
to speak of the varied emotions of the heart, and gave a life and ex- 
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pression to her sweet face that carried it beyond mere prettiness. Her 
simply-made dress of white silk fell softly about her slight figure, and 
suited her well, and to these two partial observers she was the “ fairest” ~ 
there. Mrs. Emory was graceful, perfectly dressed, and fascinating as 
usual. Mrs. Vincent, a guest of Mrs. Vere, was very stylish and 
handsome, and even had a “ Worth” costume. The other young ladies 
were charming, and, in fact, every one looked their best, but for this 
night, at least, Nellie was the “ Belle of the ball.” 

All went well with the guests generally. The pleasant racket of 
gay voices and light laughter mingled with the inspiring music. Mrs. 
Vere’s heart was serene within her, for she felt that success crowned 
her efforts. Even Allan felt his courage rise, for the hearty enjoyment 
of all about him was contagious. He claimed Nellie for his dance, 
and as they glided off to one of their favorite waltzes, the strangeness 
of the past few weeks seemed to fall away, his heart would not be 
weighed down by fears and bitter thoughts. After the waltz they 
strolled out on the tempting piazza of the hall. Music and moonlight 
again lent enchantment to the hour. Again the same lovely light 
on the exquisite scene, recalling vividly the serenade, though the 
estrangement that then had arisen seemed falling away. Suddenly 
Allan felt that he could not stand thus in silence. He would not bear 
suspense any longer, and bending over Nellie, found words to tell her 
he could not give her up. The fears and doubts gave way to the 
imperious demand of his manhood to claim a hold what his heart 
desired. The words were not so many, but were borne along by the 
convincing intensity of feeling that could no longer be held in. Nellie 
felt, more than she saw, the pleading eyes, and she, too, lost her 
reasonings, fancies, and perplexities. All doubts and hesitations were 
whirled away in Allan’s burst of passionate entreaty. It seemed as 
though a whirlwind had caught them up, and carried them out of this 
world to one where nothing could be seen, heard, or realized but them- 
selves. When they found this world again, it was a changed world,— 
surely it was not merely moonlight on a beautiful corner of earth,—but 
fairy-land that had opened before them again. 

Not long could they wander in fairy-land, however; another part- 
ner found and claimed Nellie, and another partner must be waiting for 
Allan. Well! They could each go and dance, and talk with less 
fortunate mortals, for they surely would be happy now, forever and 
forever. 

Marion seemed fated to be the companion of Nellie’s admirers in 
their uncomfortable moments. She had been by Allan and had given 
him a sort of instinctive support when Nellie was in view with Major 
Gordan assiduously attentive, and now it was the major seated by her, 
chatting easily, as our radiant couple re-entered the hall. Nellie was 
led in by her partner for the coming dance, and Allan was already 
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glancing around in search of his, but as they parted at the door, a 
brief glance and smile was exchanged between them. What a glance 
and what a smile! They flashed a thousand meanings, and told some- 
thing startling to the two watchers seated near. 

Fortunately, Marion was a good companion (if one must have a 
companion in an awkward moment), as her faculty of letting things 
alone, and her tact in not seeming aware of anything to be let alone, 
kept her from irritating or wounding unnecessarily. 

Neither Major Gordan nor Marion attempted any remarks for 
several moments, then he turned towards her with an intenser gravity 
and quietude of look, and continued their chat. He bore himself then 
and after with dignified composure, and no one knew just how deep or 
lasting was his disappointment or sense of defeat. Marion saw some- 
thing in his eyes, as he faced her so firmly, that made her feel sure he 
was already prepared for the later announcement of Allan’s and Nel- 
lie’s engagement. Maybe he saw in her eyes a look that betrayed 
her feeling that she would have preferred the man who received a blow 
so calmly, for he was more than ever her friend afterwards. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THat remarkable individual, “An Englishman in Paris,” whose 
volumes have made such a sensation and created so much discus- 
sion,—sometimes not without acrimony,—speaks much of painters and 
musicians, of whom he knew all who were worth knowing. One of 
the former, of whom he makes incidental mention, was Eugéne Lami, 
who designed some of the uniforms for the French army, under Louis 
Philippe, such as appear in the pictures of Algerian battles, and many 
of which disappeared only after the war of 1870. 

Of Horace Vernet, one of the greatest painters of military episodes 
and battle-pieces, he says: “ Vernet drew men and horses before he 
had mastered French or Latin. His playthings were stumpy, worn- 
out brushes, discarded palettes, and sticks of charcoal ; his alphabet, 
the pictures of the Louvre, where his father occupied a set of apart- 
ments, and where he was born, a month before the outbreak of the first 
Revolution. He once said to me, ‘Je suis peintre comme il y a des 
hommes qui sont rois parcequ’ils ne peuvent pas ére autre chose. Il 
fallait wn homme de génie pour sortir d’un pareil bourbier, e mal- 
hewreusement je n’ai que du talent.’ By the ‘bourbier’ he meant his 
great-grandfather, his two grandfathers, and his father, all of whom 
were painters and draughtsmen. 

“Vernet was a walking cyclopsedia on military costume ; he knew, 
perhaps, not much more than that, but that he knew thoroughly, and 
never had to think twice about the uniforms of his models, and, as he 
himself said, ‘I never studied the thing, nor did I learn to paint or to 
draw.’” 

Dumas the elder, his friend and contemporary, had to read a good 
deal before he could catch the local color of his novels and plays. He 
himself has told us he was altogether ignorant of the history of France. 
But when he finished reading up the period in question, he wrote as if 
he had been born in it. 

Like Dumas, he (Vernet) was very proud of his calling and of the 
name he had made for himself in it, which he would not have changed 
for the title of emperor, least of all for that of king; for, like his 
great contemporary, he was a republican at heart. It did not diminish 


either his or Dumas’s admiration for Napoleon I. 
Vou. IX. N. 8.—No. 1. 5 
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Both men, in spite of their republican opinions, were personally 
attached to some members of the Orleans family ; both had an almost 
invincible objection to the Bourbons. Vernet had less occasion to be 
outspoken in his dislike than Dumas, but he refused to receive the 
Duc de Berri when the latter offered to come and see the battle-pieces 
Vernet was then painting for the then Duke of Orleans (Louis Phil- 
ippe). Vernet had stipulated that his paintings should illustrate 
exclusively the campaigns of the first Republic and the Empire, 
though subsequently he depicted some episodes of the Algerian wars, 
in which the son of the king had distinguished himself. “ Tricolor 
cockades or no pictures,” he remarked, and Louis Philippe good- 
humoredly acquiesced. Though courteous to a degree, he never minced 
matters to either king or beggar. While in Russia, Nicholas took a 
great fancy tohim. It appears that the painter, who must have looked 
even smaller by the side of the Czar than he did by that of Dumas, 
had accompanied the former, if not on a perilous, at least on a very 
uncomfortable journey in the middle of the winter. He and the 
emperor were the only two men who had borne the hardships and 
privations without grumbling, nay, with Mark Tapleyean cheerfulness. 
That kind of fortitude was at all times a passport to Nicholas’s heart, 
doubly so in this instance by reason of Vernet’s by no means robust 
appearance, From that moment Nicholas became very much attached 
to, and would often send for, him. They would often converse on 
subjects even more serious, and one day, after the partition of Poland, 
Nicholas proposed that Vernet should paint a picture on the subject. 

“T am afraid I cannot do it, sire,” was the answer. “I have never 
painted a Christ on the cross.” “The moment I had said it,” con- 
- tinued Vernet, when he told me the story, which is scarcely known, 
“T thought my last hour had struck. I am positively certain that a 
Russian would have paid these words with his life, or at least with 
life-long exile in Siberia.” 

In those days there were still a great many veterans of the 
grande armée about, and a great deal of Horace Vernet’s money went 
in entertaining them at the various cafés and restaurants, especially 
when he was preparing sketches for a new picture. The ordinary 
model, clever and eminently useful as he was at that period, was 
willingly discarded for the old and bronzed warrior of the Empire, 
some of whom were even then returning from Africa. ‘They may 
just as well earn the money I pay the others,” he said ; consequently it 
was not an unusual thing to see a general, a couple of colonels, half a 
dozen captains, and as many sergeants and privates, all of whom had 
served under Napoleon, in Vernet’s studio at the same time. Of 
course the officers were only too pleased to give their services gratui- 
tously, but Vernet had a curious way of making up his daily budget. 
Twenty models at four francs—for models earned no more then— 
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eighty francs. Fifteen of them refuse their pay. The eighty francs 
to be divided between five, and the five veterans enjoyed a magnificent _ 
income for weeks and weeks at a time. 

Truth compels me to state, however, that during those weeks “ the 
careful mother could not have taken her daughter” to Vernet’s studio. 
A couple of live horses, not unfrequently three, an equal number of 
stuffed ones, camp-kettles, broken limbers, pieces of artillery, an over- 
turned ammunition wagon, a collection of uniforms that would have 
made the fortune of a costumer, scattered all over the place ; drums, 
swords, guns, and saddles; and, amidst this confusion, a score of 
veterans, some of whom had been comrades-in-arms, and who seemed 
oblivious, for the time being, of their hard-earned promotion in the 
company of those who had been less lucky than they, every man 
smoking his hardest and telling his best garrison story ; all these made 
up a scene worthy of Vernet himself, but somewhat appalling to the 
civilian who happened to come upon it unawares. Vernet was never 
happier than when at work under such circumstances. Perched on a 
movable scaffolding or on a high ladder he reminded one much more 
of an acrobat than of a painter. 


The mention of the Czar Nicholas and Vernet recalls to the writer 
a visit paid to the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, at the time when a 


squadron of our ships escorted Farragut to Russia. 

It was in the summer, when the Winter Palace and the Hermitage 
were supposed to be closed for renovation, but they were open to any 
officers of the squadron who presented themselves in uniform, and 
perhaps they saw much more than an ordinary tourist would have 
done. 

In the Winter Palace two of us were taken into the private rooms 
where Nicholas lived for many years, and where he breathed his last. 
Low rooms in the entresol, three in number, and such as any well-to-do 
bachelor in a continental city might inhabit. There was the narrow 
iron camp-bed on which he died, and the handkerchief tucked in 
under the pillow, the stand, with musket and fixed bayonet, in the 
corner, and, close by, hung the gray uniform overcoat and helmet, 
both the worse for wear, but well brushed and clean. On a plain 
ink-blotted table, in the next little room, were the writing materials 
with which the dreadful “ ukases” were signed,—a plain inkstand, 
some well-worn pens, and a couple of common lead-pencils, with the 
upper ends well chewed, as some men are apt to treat pencils when 
thinking what to write. 

The empress’s apartments, lofty and well lighted, were almost as 
plainly furnished as those of the emperor, but the suggestion of a 
stone “ cell” passed away when we entered them. 
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In October last a meeting to promote a movement for the union of 
Canada with this country was held in Boston. 

The right to meet publicly and to air one’s convictions is assured 
to us under the constitution, so long as we do not preach any overt act 
against the peace of the commonwealth ; but this is the first time, we 
believe, that any meeting for such a purpose has been held in the 
United States. In Canada the matter has been under discussion for 
years, and no doubt a large number in that doleful territory are quite 
willing to become citizens; but we have not thought very much about 
it, and are not, at present, inclined to think about it. There may be 
certain interests in the New England States which would benefit by the 
admission of Canada, but it is probable that a vote of all the States 
would declare against it. That strip of country has an immense debt, 
to begin with, and then, just now, we want no more foreigners than we 
can help receiving. A new lot, with all their preconceived prejudices, 
would only add to the difficulty of digestion and assimilation under 
which we are suffering. 

Canada is said to have about five million of people, and according 
to one of their most respectable papers, the Toronto Globe, during the 
last ten years the Dominion government brought nearly nine hundred 
thousand people into Canada as settlers, at a cost of about three million 
dollars, and yet, during that decade, the increase of the population was 
only about five hundred thousand. 

“ Was there a mortality in the Dominion, as these official statistics 
would seem to suggest,” says a contemporary. ‘ No; people are still 
marrying and giving in marriage there, and still bringing forth 
children, and they are not dying off more rapidly than in other civil- 
ized countries. The Canadians don’t die; they emigrate to the United 
States as naturally and certainly as water runs to its own level.” 

As a matter of fact, it is known that the French Canadians are a 
most prolific people, but they no longer cling to the few arpents of 
land as they used todo. “The climate of Canada is not generally 
conducive to comfort; the soil, except in parts, is not too generous; 
taxation is high, and getting higher all the time; and wages are much 
lower than in this country. The consequence is that the Canadians 
are coming here to our more hospitable climate, to our richer soil, to 
our better markets, for our lower taxes and better wages.” 

And now for another point. There has been a great deal of talk 
of late about this canal matter, and our authorities have been perfectly 
right and perfectly consistent in their conduct in regard to it. If it 
came to force of arms “the whole Niagara Peninsula could be quickly 
occupied, so that, even if not a single American set foot on Canadian 
soil, the passage of British gun-boats through the Welland Canal could 
be prevented with ease. The locks at St. Catherine’s are within easy 
range of modern guns planted on Lewiston Heights. Half a dozen 
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shells would settle that bugbear very effectually. The important lake 
cities are all on Lakes Erie, Michigan, and Superior. If British gun- 
boats should manage to reach those waters they would never escape the — 
fleet of effectively armed cruisers into which our fast steel lake steamers 
could be turned on short notice.” 

“We think,” says the contemporary whom we have quoted, “ that 
a small but highly efficient navy, such as Secretary Tracy recom- 
mends, is most desirable ; but would urge that no money be wasted on 
gun-boats for the lakes. There is no more need of forts and gun-boats 
on the inland lakes than there is a probability of an American ship- 
canal around the Falls and to the seaboard being constructed. The 
plea for both gun-boats and canals is based on absolute misconception 
of the facts.” 


It is now a good many years since a signal made to General Corse, 
at Allatoona, was taken as the text for a hymn, sung by Moody and 
Sankey, and since that by the Salvation Army,—in the latter case ac- 
companied by great banging of tambourines and saltatory feats which 
may be supposed to resemble those of David, under like circumstance. 
“ Hold the fort, for I am coming” has gone round the world,—like 
“Marching through Georgia,”—and it is sung by thousands who 
have not the least idea of its origin, but who are attracted by the 
tune, and vaguely refer it to some Maccabean battle. 

“ No. 39—Series I., Part II1I.—correspondence of the ‘ War of the 
Rebellion; a compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies,’ lately issued, throws another light upon that 
celebrated dispatch. It was ‘ wig-wagged,’ as the slang then was for 
the ‘ Meyer code’ of signaling, under difficulties.” 

It ran as follows: 


“ KENESAW Mountain, October 4, 1864, 4 P.m. 
“ Commanding Officer, Allatoona : 
“ General Sherman says hold fast. We are coming.” 


In those days the recorded communications by the code were nu- 
merous, but very terse. The Signal Corps must have had a lively and 
anxious time. 

On October 5, at 11 a.M., General Stanley asks, from Kenesaw,— 

“ Have you any news from Allatoona?” The answer was: “ Gen- 
eral Corse is here, with one brigade. Where is General Sherman ?” 

And so it went on, back and forth, in that region of bold moun- 
tains and lovely valleys, at that time just assuming their autumnal 
splendor of foliage, while man was marring their beauty with great 
fresh scores of earthworks, and tainting the air with gunpowder. 

Sherman was, of course, steering the whole business in a soldierly 
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and capable way, but some of the isolated people did not see how they 
were to come out of it, and some of them had to do some hard fighting 
to do so,—which was what they were there for. 

From Allatoona, later on the same day, comes the signal: ‘Corse 
is here:” but, at 4.15 p.m., “ We still hold out. Corse is wounded.” 

Then Allatoona telegraphed again: “ We are all right so far. 
General Corse is wounded. Where is General Sherman ?” 

Answer from Kenesaw: “ Near yon.” 

There was a “ big fight” at Allatoona, and a bloody repulse. 

In answer to a question from Kenesaw Mountain on October 6, 
asking “ How is Corse,—what news?” Corse replies: ‘I am short 
a cheek-bone and one ear, but am able to whip all hell yet. My losses 
are very heavy. A force moving from Stilesboro’ on Kingston gives 
me some anxiety. Where is Sherman?” 

Later—at 4 p.m.—Dayton, Sherman’s aide-de-camp, telegraphed,— 

“Corse: Saw your battle. Am here all right. Have sent you 
assistance. Am sorry you are hurt. General is mindful of you.” 

How much those flag signals meant in those days ! 

There is no volume of this wonderful and invaluable series from 
which some most peculiar dispatches may not be taken, written by 
both sides, and the best part is that every one is true, and not “ edited.” 


The sketches “‘ On Canada’s Frontier,” by Julian Ralph, illustrated 
by Frederick Remington, which were published in Harper, have lately 
been collected and issued in book form. 

Among them is a sketch of Crowfoot, the great chief of the 
Blackfoot Indians, as notable a man in his day as Uncas, or Red 
Jacket, or Osceola. But he is only a foil, as it were, to the picture of 
Father Lacombe, a famous missionary priest, who had shared with 
Crowfoot dreadful privation, frightful winter storms, and exposure in 
savage battles. 

Father Lacombe is, says the writer, “the deepest student of the 
Indian languages that Canada possesses, author of the Dictionary of 
the Cree Language, a constant correspondent of our Smithsonian 
Institution, and generally beloved and admired by both red and white 
men. He told Mr. Ralph that ‘the white man’s handling of Indian 
words was as brutal as anything charged against the savages,’ in re- 
gard to the nomenclature of our cities, provinces, and States. ‘ Sas- 
katchewan,’ for instance, means nothing. ‘ Kissiskatchewan’ is the 
word which was intended. It means ‘rapid current.’ Manitoba is 
senseless, but ‘ Manitowapa’ (‘the mysterious strait’) would have been 
full of local import. However, there is no need to sadden ourselves 
with this expert knowledge. Rather let us be grateful for every 
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Indian name with which we have stamped individuality upon the map 
of the world, be it rightly or wrongly set forth. 

“Tt is strange to think of a scholar and a priest amid the scenes | 
that Father Lacombe has witnessed. It was one of the most fortunate 
happenings of my life that I chanced to be in Calgary and in the 
little mission beside the chapel when Chief Crowfoot came to pay his 
respects to his old black-habited friend. Anxious to pay the chief 
such a compliment as should present the old warrior to me in the light 
in which he would be most proud to be viewed, Father Lacombe re- 
marked that he had known Crowfoot when he was a young man and a 
mighty warrior. The old copper-plated Roman smiled and swelled 
his chest when this was translated. He was so pleased that the priest 
was led to ask him if he remembered one night when a certain trouble 
about some horses, or a chance duel between the Blackfoot tribe and a 
band of its enemies, led to a midnight attack. If my memory serves 
me, it was the Bloods (an allied part of the Blackfoot nation) who 
picked this quarrel. The chief grinned and grunted wonderfully as 
the priest spoke. The priest asked if he remembered how the Bloods 
were routed. The chief grunted even more emphatically. Then the 
priest asked if the chief recalled what a pickle he, the priest, was in 
when he found himself in the thick of the fight. At that old Crow- 
foot actually laughed. 

“ After that Father Lacombe, in a few bold sentences, drew a picture 
of the quiet, sleep-enfolded camp of the Blackfoot band, of the silence 
and the darkness. Then he told of a sudden musket-shot; then of 
the screaming of the squaws, and the barking of the dogs, and the 
yelling of the children, of the general hubbub and confusion of the 
startled camp. The enemy shot a fusillade at close quarters into the 
Blackfoot camp, and the priest ran out towards the blazing muskets, 
crying that they must stop, for he, their priest, was in camp. He 
shouted his own name, for he stood towards the Bloods precisely as he 
did towards the Blackfoot nation. But whether the Bloods heard him 
or not they did not heed him. The blaze of their guns grew stronger 
and crept nearer. The bullets whistled by. It grew exceedingly un- 
pleasant to be there. It was dangerous as well. Father Lacombe 
said he did all he could to stop the fight, but when it was evident that 
his behavior would simply result in the massacre of his hosts and of 
himself in the bargain, he altered his cries into military commands. 

“Give it to’em! he screamed. He urged Crowfoot’s braves to 
return two shots for every one from the enemy. He took command, 
and inspired the bucks with double valor. They drove the Bloods out 
of reach and hearing. 

“ All this was translated to Crowfoot,—or Saponaxitaw, for that was 
his Indian name,—and he chuckled and grinned, and poked the priest 
in the side with his knuckles. And good Father Lacombe felt the 
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magnetism of his own words and memory, and clapped the chief on 
the shoulder, while both laughed heartily at the climax with accom- 
panying mental picture of the discomfited Bloods running away, and 
the clergymen ordering their instant destruction. 

“There may not be such another meeting and rehearsal on this con- 
tinent again. Those two men represented the passing and the dominant 
races of America; and yet, in my view, the learned and brave and 
kindly missionary is as much a part of the dead past as is the royalty 
that Crowfoot was the last to represent.” 


Some months ago a writer in the Century Magazine demonstrated 
that, while the Federal muster-rolls of the Civil War were most full 
and exact, the records in the South were very deficient. A great 
department of the War Bureau at Washington is devoted to these 
endless rolls, which comprise the names, all together, of about two 
million two hundred thousand individuals. The Confederate records 
are so defective that no reliance at all can be placed upon them, but 
the Century writer seemed to think that one million five hundred 
thousand men were in that service, first and last, although the number 
has been given as half that by many writers. It is well known that 
the Confederate government drafted every available white man of 
proper age into the army, leaving the old men, the children, and the 
negroes to carry on the necessary industrial pursuits. As an instance 
of discrepancy in numbers the North Carolina rolls are cited. These 
show only one hundred and four thousand men, while the State Mili- 
tary Historian asserts that North Carolina furnished one hundred and 
fifty thousand men to the Confederate army. 

As for disparity of numbers in the armies in the field, another 
writer says: “In the last months of the war it was doubtless true that 
the Union armies outnumbered the Confederates in nearly every im- 
portant encounter, but was this true also of the great conflicts of 1861, 
1862, and 1863? General Grant is known to have been of the 
opinion that it was not true; that the numerical strength of the 
Southern soldiery was underestimated.” 

Again, referring to comparative numbers, he remarks: “ This is 
not an enormous disparity when it is remembered that the Confederates 
were on the inner line of the defense and acting for the most part in a 
wooded and broken country, with which they were perfectly familiar. 
However, the relative strength of the opposing forces is not a question 
over which either Northern or Southern people should become excited. 
It may be worth while to have the exact figures ascertained for the 
purposes of the historian, but otherwise it matters little, now, whether 
the Union preponderance was a few hundred thousand smaller or 
greater than the current estimates. The Northerners can afford freely 
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and ungrudgingly to admit that the South never could have been con- 
quered, any more than the North could have been, except by weight of 
numbers. There was equal valor on both sides and equal devotion. 
If the North had the advantage in material resources, the South was 
fighting right at home, and at the outset had a larger proportion of 
men accustomed to military discipline.” 


The allusion to the conscription, or draft, during our Civil War 
reminds us of a curious law which was introduced into Congress 
during the session of 1814-15, being a plan for augmenting the army. 
The bill provided that the white male inhabitants of the United States 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five should be distributed into 
classes of twenty-five in each, every class to furnish one able-bodied 
man to serve during the war; that assessors should determine the 
territorial precincts of each class, so that the property in each division 
should be as nearly equal as possible ; that in case of failure a penalty 
should be levied on each class, to be divided among them in proportion 
to the property of individuals; and that every five male inhabitants 
liable: to military duty who should join to furnish one soldier during 
the war should be exempt from service. 

This measure was under discussion, and portended a renewal of 
hostilities in the coming year on a much greater scale, but the com- 
missioners who met at Ghent compromised their differences, and, on 
December 24, signed the treaty of peace. 

While a very respectable and influential number of our best people 
were arrayed against the War of 1812, there is no doubt that the acts 
of Cockburn, Ross, and others—as well as the apparent necessity of 
fighting the matter out, being once engaged in hostilities—had changed 
the views of many people, and very likely, had it been necessary, we 
should have had a method of conscription differing from any other 
recorded. 


Few people, especially those who live in the East, know how 
thriving a state exists “ within a State” in the case of the ‘‘ Cherokee 
Nation,” the most thoroughly civilized of all the American Indians. 
This once very powerful tribe formerly possessed a large tract of 
country on both sides of the southern part of the Appalachian range, 
where their euphonious names, such as Hiawassee, Coosa, Chattooga, 
and Etowah, and many others, have fortunately been preserved. About 
two generations ago they were transferred west of the Mississippi by 
the United States government. With a people of uncommon develop- 
ment, already possessing a written language invented by one of them- 
selves, or of a kindred tribe, attached to their native land,—one of the 
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most beautiful and healthful in the whole world,—it must have been a 
fearful trial to be thus transported. They had heen warriors from time 
out of mind, but they were also people of great common sense, and, 
recognizing the inevitable, they took up their new land (equally fertile 
and favored in climate, although not so picturesque), and settled down 
to enjoy it. The country they took up was a broad one,—equal to 
some kingdoms,—as may readily be understood when the “ strip” 
called the “Cherokee Strip,” which was sold to our government the 
other day comprises no less than six hundred and twenty-two millions 
of acres. They have still an immense area. The Cherokee Nation, 
which numbers about thirty thousand, received for the “ strip” a price 
which makes them about the richest people in the world, estimated per 
capita. 

The Osages are said to come next to them, as the money they have 
deposited with the government for the sale of lands gives them an 
interest of sixty-two dollars and fifty cents per capita each quarter. 

Among the Cherokees the infusion of white blood is very great, 
especially among the ruling classes. Their government, modelled upon 
that of the States of the Union, is carried on under a code of laws 
which is now an old one, and which is printed in English and in 
Cherokee. The proceedings of the courts are carried on in English. 
Long after their migration west of the great river the Cherokees 
adopted the Shawnees and Delawares, and, as we have said, are in capi- 
tal financial condition, having in addition to the funds in the United 
States treasury, upon which they draw regular interest, their home 
reservation of five hundred and thirteen millions of acres and about 
twelve thousand acres in Alabama, and other lands in Arkansas. 

The commissioners who completed the last sale of lands to the 
United States government were Mr. Buffington and Mr. Boudinot, 
well-known and honored names among the Nation, each of whom is 
of mixed blood, and more than half white. Years ago—in the 40’s— 
the Ross family was in the ascendant, and the writer was in college 
with two of them, who, mentally and physically, were the peers of any 
there. 

The story of the invention of the Cherokee characters is a curious 
one, but too long to be given here. The language is expressed by 
eighty-five characters, which were invented by Gness, who spoke no 
English and was a full Cherokee in habits and appearance, but whose 
paternal grandfather was a white man. He was considerably advanced 
in life when he made his invention. 


The Army and Navy Gazette remarks : “The adoption of the small 
calibre rifle proceeds apace throughout Europe. Italy has adopted 
the reduced calibre of six and a half millimetres (.265 inch). Rou- 
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mania has reached the same conclusion, and it appears that Holland 
has practically done the same, Intelligence from Italy gives the most 
satisfactory accounts of the ballistic effects obtained, and the Rou- ' 
manian commission has presented a wholly favorable report upon the 
six-and-a-half millimetre Mannlicher. No conclusion has yet been 
reached by the Roumanian authorities as to the smokeless powder to 
be employed. Ten different kinds of French, Belgian, and German 
manufacture were tried, but of these two only gave satisfactory results, 
and with them extensive field trials are to be carried out, for which 
purpose five thousand rifles have been ordered at Steyr. The Nether- 
lands committee has also pronounced in favor of the six-and-a-half 
millimetre Mannlicher rifle, but further trials will precede its adoption. 
Concerning the characteristics of this rifle the Mitteilungen iiber Gegen- 
stiinde des Artillerie wnd Genie- Wesens and the Revue d’ Artillerie have 
recently been giving some particulars from trials made at Vienna. The 
weapon is analogous to the German rifle, 1888, calibre seven nine- 
tenths millimetres, but is without the mantel, and has instead a wooden 
protection for the hand. At a distance of one hundred metres the 
velocity was six hundred and fifty metres, which at two thousand five 
hundred metres fel] to one hundred and seventy-four metres, and at 
this distance the projectile rose with an angle of 9° 15’, and fell with 
an angle of 16° 50’, its flight occupying eleven twenty-one-hun- 
dredths seconds. The reduction of calibre permits an increase of car- 
tridges carried to the extent of one-quarter upon the German rifle, and 
the precision of fire is greater.” 

To the same journal Professor Smith, of the Army Veterinary 
School at Aldershot, writes, in relation to the introduction of the new 
arm, that the statement respecting the severity of the wounds is not 
borne out by experimental inquiry. Lieutenant-general Brown had 
written a paper, to which we alluded a month or two ago, in which he , 
had stated that the wounds inflicted by the new magazine rifle would not 
be severe in character, to which Mr. Smith replies: ‘‘ It cannot be too 
distinctly stated nor too widely known that to talk of the humane na- 
ture of these wounds is misleading and dangerous. The layman is not 
responsible for this false doctrine; the error was committed by the 
British Medical Journal which, on data far too limited, drew the con- 
clusion that the injuries caused by the new magazine rifle would not 
be ‘so terrible, after all,’ though Billroth, the eminent Austrian sur- 
geon, had prior to this warned the authorities and the public of the 
deadly result of small-bore bullets. Sufficient experiments have been 
made to place it beyond all doubt that the injuries inflicted by the Lee- 
Metford bullet are shocking. No matter where a bone is hit, be it the 
shaft or the extremities, the effect on the part is as if a portion of shell 
had struck it. I enclose you a photograph of the shank-bone of a 
horse hit at fifty yards. The bone is in halves, a chasm exists in its 
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centre between three and four inches long and one or two wide, the 
part being filled with fragments of bone and bone-dust ;. besides this 
the bone is fissured into the knee-joint and for some distance towards 
the fetlock. This is only one of very many experiments made, the 
injuries in all cases being remarkably similar, viz., no clean-drilled 
holes such as have been described, but smashing or pulverizing. My 
last series of experiments were made with the help of Major Crabbe, 
district inspector of musketry, Aldershot, who, with other officers, had 
an opportunity of witnessing the appalling destruction effected when 
bones are hit. The bulk of the experiments made for the Small Arms 
Committee were conducted at a range of fifty yards, some were made at 
one hundred yards, and one day was devoted to firing at one thousand 
yards. At the latter range only one long bone was hit, viz., the neck 
of the blade bone, and this was shattered.” 

These experiments have an entirely different result from what we 
would have been led, theoretically, to imagine, and, indeed, from the 
actual results as observed in the battle before the taking of Valparaiso, 
—that is, if the newspaper reports are to be taken as correct. 

We read again in the same journal that “The report of Surgeon- 
Major-General Bardenlefen on the Lebel rifle, adopted in the French 
army, will scarcely be pleasant reading for any nation that France is 
likely to go to war with. The official statement to the Emperor Wil- 
liam, at whose request the inquiry was undertaken by the well-known 
German army surgeon, sets forth that the wounds inflicted by the pro- 
jectile of the French rifle are exceptionally severe on account both of 
their form and of the injuries caused to the bones, and that the dress- 
ings hitherto employed by army surgeons do not suffice for the gravity 
of the wounds.” 


In connection with surgical subjects, the mention here of Passed 
Assistant Surgeon Beyer’s lectures before the first class of naval cadets 
at Annapolis is exceedingly appropriate. The lectures are six in 
number, and the whole of number three, volume eighteen, of the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the United States Naval Institute” is devoted to them. 

The idea is a capital one, and Dr. Beyer’s studious habits will no 
doubt develop this syllabus into a most useful hand-book for the service 
at large, while still adhering to the idea of “ First Aid to the Injured.” 

As Dr. Beyer says, “The surgeons attached to the different ships 
and shore-stations alone, however, would be utterly unable to do justice 
to their duties as they understand them without the commanders of 
their respective bodies of men having acquired an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of this part of their functions by proper instruction, so as to aid 
their surgeons in carrying out their ideas, The men themselves will 
prove of the greatest assistance to the sanitary officer in his efforts to 
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ward off infectious diseases among them, after having received the 
necessary instruction in these matters, giving them the reasons why cer- 
tain things must be done. The work accomplished by our army medi- 
cal officers is much admired and appreciated wherever it is known and 
well worthy of our imitation. . . . The general nature and causation 
of infectious diseases should be a subject familiar to every officer in the 
service. The times when typhus, dysentery, cholera, wound fever, 
ete., carried off whole armies and paralyzed whole fleets should never 
again recur in the future.” 


Surgeon George F. Winslow, of the navy, has herefore published 
in the New Bedford papers some articles upon the subject of whaling- 
ships and their curious history, and lately he has given us some facts 
about the shipmasters of the celebrated port of Salem, and their actions 
during the Revolutionary struggle and in the War of 1812, which are 
not generally known. Dr. Winslow has evidently had access to log- 
books which have been stored in the attic of one of those fine old 
square brick houses in Salem, and there preserved from the rag-man 
and the paper-mill. 

We have always adhered to the old privilege of the issue of letters- 
of-marque as one way of bringing to an early end any maritime war in 
which we might engage. There is no doubt that our privateers exer- 
cised an immense influence in that way during the Revolution, and an 
even greater one in the war with England of 1812-14. During these 
periods our improvised navy, manned by the hardy fishermen and 
merchant seamen of Salem, Marblehead, and Beverly, as well as the 
seamen from the inlets of the Jersey coast and from the great bays of 
Delaware and Chesapeake, played havoc with the commerce of Great 
Britain, and even made shift at times to capture or damage regular 
men-of-war. During the Revolutionary War one hundred and fifty- 
eight vessels of all kinds were sent out from Salem, and they took four 
hundred and forty-five prizes, while the privateers’ lost or captured 
numbered less than fifty. 

Dr. Winslow mentions among the distinguished and successful 
commanders from Salem Haraden, Benson, Carnes, Derby, Crowning- 
shield, Forrester, and others. Haraden, who was commissioned as a 
lieutenant in the Continental navy, commanded the “General Picker- 
ing,” a ship of one hundred and eighty tons, fourteen 6-pounders, 
and forty-five men. In her he defeated a British vessel of superior 
force, which escaped in the night. Then, in the Bay of Biscay, he 
captured a letter-of-marque of superior force. As he approached the 
port of Bilboa a vessel was seen coming out, which the captured cap- 
tain said was the “ Achilles,” an English ship of forty-two guns and 
one hundred and forty men. The “ Achilles” retook the prize, but as 
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night came on both parties waited until morning for further work. 
At daylight the British ship attacked her, but at the end of three hours 
was glad to withdraw. The “ Pickering’ gave chase, but the other 
escaped. Captain Haraden recaptured his prize and took her into 
Bilboa. 

On another occasion he took one of the English mail-packets by 
threatening to sink him if he did not surrender, when he had not 
powder enough left to make another charge for his guns. 

Captain Haraden made scores of rich prizes. The Salem ships 
especially crippled the British forces by intercepting the transport- and 
supply-ships sent from England and Nova Scotia to the troops in 
Boston and in New York. Besides this they cruised in the English 
and Irish Channels, and in the Bay of Biscay, pouncing upon their 
prey, so that very many of the English men-of-war had to be em- 
ployed in convoy duty, and the rate of maritime insurance rose to 
twenty-three per cent. 

In the War of 1812-14 Salem sent to sea forty vessels under letters- 
of-marque. Their total tonnage was three thousand four hundred and 
five; armament, one hundred and eighty-nine guns; and the aggregate 
number of men was two thousand one hundred and forty-two. Boston 
sent out only thirty-one privateers, and two hundred and fifty private 
ships were commissioned during the war. We see from this what a 
conspicuous part Salem vessels bore. In fact there were no more en- 
terprising merchants or more intelligent and daring sailors anywhere 
than in Salem at the epoch in question. 

Dr. Winslow finds that the first prize was sent into Salem by the 
schooner “ Fame,” of thirty tons, two guns, and thirty men. The 
second prize was sent in by the “ Jefferson,” of fourteen tons. 

“The ship ‘ America,’ of Salem, was considered the fastest sailer 
afloat during the war. She made several cruises under the respective 
commands of Captain Ropes and Captain James Cheever, Jr. She 
captured during her first three cruises twenty-six prizes and sent 
property into’ port valued at one million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” Dr. Winslow gives some extracts from the log of the “ America” 
when on her first voyage in command of Captain Ropes. On Septem- 
ber 7, 1812, she weighed anchor and beat out of harbor. On the 
11th she carried away her main-top-mast, with five men aloft, and not 
one of them was injured. On September 23, “at half-past five a.m. 
captured the British brig ‘ James and Charlotte,’ Leavett, master, from 
Liverpool bound to St. John’s. Cargo: coal, hats, dry goods, etc. 
Put Mr. Tibbetts, prize master, and six men on board and ordered her 
for the first port she could make.” 

After taking several other prizes, for all of which he seems to have 
had prize-masters ready, he captured, on November 24, the British 
ship “Hope,” from St. Thomas for Glasgow, with sugar, rum, and 
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cotton. Three days before the “ Hope” had left a fleet of forty-five 
sail, under convoy of the “ Ringdove” and “Scorpion,” sloops-of-war. — 
The record continues until January 7, 1813, when the “ America”’ 
again anchored in Salem harbor, having been gone four months exactly, 
and during that time captured six valuable prizes, all of which were 
safely brought into port. 

One of the reasons for the success of the American privateers 
appears to have been the superior character of the prize-masters, many 
of whom had been masters and mates before the war put an end to 
their regular business. 


There has been 2 good deal of talk lately about the “ General Arm- 
strong,” privateer, destroyed in Fayal in consequence of a gross in- 
fringement of neutrality by a British squadron, but not before a splen- 
did resistance had been made and the enemy destroyed in numbers out 
of all proportion to the value of the prize. The fight has always been 
a celebrated one, but has been recalled just now by the action of the 
Portuguese government in returning to the United States the long gun 
of the “ Armstrong,” and in agreeing to an indemnity to the heirs of 
Reid and others for the loss they sustained by this unwarranted breach 
of neutrality. 

Looking at ‘ Niles’s Register” in regard to the “ Armstrong” the 
other day, we chanced upon the following allusion to one of her prizes, 
under date of August 20, 1814: “ The prize schooner to the ‘ General 
Armstrong’ (lately arrived at an Eastern port) was formerly the ‘ Ma- 
tilda,’ American privateer. She was captured on the Brazil coast 
some months since by the ‘Lion,’ British privateer ship of twenty- 
eight guns, after a severe action, recaptured going into England by the 
late U. S. brig ‘ Argus,’ re-recaptured going into France by a British 
seventy-four, and again re-re-recaptured by the American privateer 
‘ Armstrong.’ ” 


In the same volume of “ Niles’s Register,” from which the above 
is taken, are two charming “ bits” from the weekly chronicle, April 13- 
20, 1814. 

“ Progress of the Arts.—For several days past the new ferry-boat 
invented by Moses Rodgers, Esq., of this city [New York], propelled 
by the draught of six horses, has been plying between this city and 
Brooklyn, a distance of three-quarters of a mile. On slack water she 
crosses in seven minutes. In one of her passages she had upwards of 
three hundred people on board. For short distances she answers all 
the valuable purposes of steamboats. We congratulate the public on 
this cheap and important addition to their comfort and safety.” 
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The same number relates that “ Last week (Schuylkill being re- 
markably high) an ark containing six hundred bushels of Schuylkill 
coal passed Norristown, destined, as we are informed, for the Falls or 
Philadelphia. This being the first attempt to convey this valuable 
coal by water to the city, we hope the enterprising proprietors may find 
it to their interest to persevere in the undertaking.” 


In regard to the “ progress of the arts” and improvements in trans- 
portation, such as the Brooklyn horse-boat, the writer may say that he 
well remembers in his youth the “ Durham boats” which used to de- 
scend the Delaware from the upper waters, carrying cargoes to Phila- 
delphia,—principally flour and whiskey, butter and bacon. They were 
long in proportion to their beam,—possibly seventy feet long,—with 
a canoe sheer, and steered by an oar and propelled, when the wind 
suited, by picturesque lateen sails. F 

On the return voyage, with the supplies for the country stores of 
what was then a primitive region, they took advantage of the tide and 
wind as far as Perriwig, the island near Trenton, New Jersey, and 
thence they were poled the whole distance by their crews against the 
current,—hauling through the various rapids by long “ shots” of line 
made fast to trees, or to posts set up for that purpose. 

At a very “bad” rapid, between Easton and Belvidere, they had 
their great trial, and many boatmen were drowned in trying to fasten 
their warps to the projecting rocks which rose perpendicularly for a 
considerable distance, with occasional short spurs and craggy spots. 
The current there was often fearful ; so much so that the Pennsylvania 
Legislature provided for the sinking of great rings at convenient dis- 
tances in the rocks, so that the adventurous boatmen might have some- 
thing to “tie to.” And not only that, but they erected on the bare 
face of one of the rocky cliffs a bronze placard or tablet, that this “im- 
provement to navigation” had been done in such a year. It was an 
improvement,—like the Brooklyn horse-boat,—and was probably made 
about the same time. 


In a recent article, the Galveston News speaks of the possibility that 
the distribution of power by electric motors may bring about the re- 
vival of small factories in large cities, when men may expend energy 
and intelligence in working on their own account, which they never 
could or would do while simply one of the crowd employed in large 
establishments. 

In this connection the paper speaks of a similar question now re- 
opened as to steamers and sailing-vessels: “The advent of the steam- 
ship taking the place of the sailing-ship seemed to mark a permanent 
change. One of the principal economies was in the saving of wages. 
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Fewer hands were required in proportion to tonnage, and for a shorter 
time, in order to deliver a given cargo. But certain facts appear in 
the record of British ship-building during recent years which look ° 
significant of a reaction, due, no doubt, to invention in a new direc- 
tion. Lloyd’s ‘Shipping Returns’ for 1891 show that the tonnage 
increased eight per cent. in the year, but the increase was all in sailing- 
vessels, The steamers built are larger, but the steam tonnage is at a 
stand-still. The number of sailing-vessels increased, and likewise 
their average size. This tendency is clearly seen as far back as 1887, 
and may have begun farther back. It has become more marked. For 
instance, sailing-vessels constituted nine per cent. of the total construc- 
tion in the year 1887, but in 1891 the proportion of sailing-vessels 
under construction was twenty-five per cent.’ 

It has been suggested by the Philadelphia Telegraph that this curious 
development is perhaps due to the no less important, if simple, fact 
that the introduction of steam-power on sailing-ships for heavy work, 
with special engines ingeniously contrived for handling sails, lifting 
spars, loading and discharging cargo, etc., whereby the great expense 
of carrying costly crews may be safely reduced to such a point that the 
“trim, tight back” may again compete successfully, in certain lines of 
trade, with the black “tramp” propeller. No poorer creatures can be 
seen navigating the high seas than the crews of some of these last. 
They are not sailors, nor exactly landsmen, and their hybridity is dis- 
tressing to any one who remembers better things. It is well that they 
have mechanical aid. The Telegraph goes on to say; “The returns 
referred to simply announce a process of change, certainly well estab- 
lished. There must be some powerful economic reason for it. The 
one mentioned is apparent in the actual equipment of new sailing- 
ships of the larger class. The saving in crews must be considerable. 
This will greatly reduce the gravity of the objection heretofore existing 
on the score of the length of voyage. The inactivity of a small crew 
for the extra time may go when set off by saving of fuel, whereas a 
large crew could not be supported with economy to equal that of the 
‘steamer. The ideas of the small factory and the sailing-ship seem 
retrogressive at the first mention, but progress is not to be circum- 
scribed by any arbitrary rules. Both may survive by the application 
of ingenuity and enterprise in ways at one time not foreseen.” 


The allusion to the electric motors in industrial establishments 
recalls the very valuable paper contributed by Lieutenant Parkhurst, 
of the Fourth United States Artillery, to the October number of the 
Journal of the United States Artillery, upon the subject of “ Electricity 


and the Art of War.” 
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Beginning with the electric telegraph (with which, he says, Napo- 
leon’s Russian campaign might have been a brilliant success, and which 
has become indispensable), he proceeds to torpedoes and submarine 
mines,—as old as our own Revolution,—and declares that the torpedo- 
service in defense of our channels and harbors should belong to the 
artillery, “ who are its natural defenders and users. . . . In time of 
war the engineer officer will probably have more important work than 
that of superintending a mine-field. The battalion of engineers will 
be busy elsewhere and have no time to plant all our mines. The 
artillery soldier will be the one to plant them, the artillery officer to 
superintend and direct, and have charge of the field when planted ; 
and now is the time to learn, and not when other things are crowding 
upon us, 

“ After the bombardment of Alexandria” (the writer is quoting 
Ordnance Note No. 252 and Naval Intelligence, Series No. 3), “ in 
the citadel were found eighty-seven large submarine mines, capable of 
holding two hundred and fifty pounds of gun-cotton each, large 
quantities of small shell, fused and loaded, and several hundred electro- 
contact torpedoes of peculiar construction. A great many of the latter 
had never been unpacked, and were found stored in barrels just as 
they had been received. It is now known that the Egyptians had no 
wires, and this can be the only reason assignable for not planting the 
mines in the shoals and passes at the mouth of the harbor. . . . 

“Do we wish to be caught in the same manner? Was there any 
reason but want of proper organization that found the Egyptians 
without wire? Should not the artillery have full charge, so that the 
responsibility may rest with one department alone, to provide and care 
for all the material, and to plant, watch, and manipulate the mines, as 
well as guard and protect them? Then we will be ready; it will be 
our business to be ready ; and we alone will be responsible if we are 
not ready to put in, use, and maintain the most important adjuncts of 
our sea-coast defense.” 

Lieutenant Parkhurst passes then—leaving out the use of high 
explosives, electrically exploded, for the demolition of bridges, culverts, ° 
canals, and railways—to the more advanced uses of electricity, the 
dynamo, and the necessary means for developing the current. The 
different search-lights are dwelt upon at considerable length, and then 
the necessity for the incandescent light in shell-rooms and magazines 
of forts and batteries, with allusions to those special types of electric 
light used on board ship, when there is limited space for the plant and 
an unstable platform. The navy has shown that it is possible to use 
are lights and incandescent lamps from the same dynamo. 

“Tn our latest war-ships the dynamo, having come to be considered 
a vital element, is placed below the protective deck, to be as fully pro- 
tected as possible from all injury from hostile attack. Our dynamoes 
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and engines should be similarly located in the most invulnerable part 
of the work, under a thoroughly bomb-proof casemate.” ; 

He then considers the voltage used, and the system of wiring, so 
that there would be little danger of damage from shot and shell, with 
all the proper installation of switch-board with regulators, ammeters, 
volumeters, and ground detectors, which “have come to be as fully 
needed as the steam- and water-gauge, and safety-valve of the steam- 
boiler.” 

The writer passes by the system of signaling, telegraphy, and 
telephones necessary for the administration or the fighting of the 
modern fort “as needing but simple mention to be conceded.” 

Having the dynamo plant, then follows, as a natural corollary, the 
electric road from storage magazine to service magazines. Electric 
hoists for heavy ammunition are also considered necessary, but, should 
a wire be shot away in battle, the railroad is still there for hand-power 
until the wire is replaced. 

Lieutenant Parkhurst argues ably, and we think conclusively, against 
the use of compressed air in fortifications for motor purposes; and his 
arguments apply to steam for such a purpose. Hydraulic power is 
noticed, but “a steam-engine and accumulator, with lines of pipe and 
hydraulic motors would be necessary. To work economically they 
must work slowly; slowness of action is not permissible; and we 
have again the line of pipe to be protected and to be secured against 
frost.” 

Then he considers the use of shafting for training guns and the 
steam-engine, coming to the conclusion that the steam-engine as the 
final motor is in no way applicable to the solution of the problem. 
“We therefore come to our last resource, electricity,” and goes at 
length into its uses, not only for the training and supply of artillery, 
but for the ventilation of casemates and passages, for search-lights, 
illumination for night and day work, signaling, etc. 


We quote the following lines from the Army and Navy Gazette, of 
London : 

“The events of the last few months have taught the Americans a 
lesson regarding the value of a well-organized and powerful militia 
which will not soon be forgotten. In New York and Pennsylvania 
the National Guard system is better developed than anywhere else in 
the country, and in both of those States it has been found to be the 
only barrier between an orderly and law-abiding people and temporary 
anarchy. Without the support of the militia there would have been no 
ready means of enforcing the law, and the authority of the courts and 
all branches of the civil government would have been successfully 
defied. In Tennessee the militia was found weak and ill-prepared 
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when the miners’ insurrection came, and the result was a demoralizing 
and dangerous period of alarm and confusion in the whole district. 
Yet even in Tennessee a few companies of State troops were the main 
instrument in restoring order. It is very clear that the founders of 
the nation knew well what they did when a clause of the organic law 
of the land was so made the guarantee of the right to bear arms, and 
a solemn declaration of the necessity of a well-ordered militia was 
incorporated in the Federal Constitution.” 


The Bengal Tiger, the regimental paper of the Royal Munster 
Fusileers, stationed in India, lately had, under the heading of “ Fall 
out the Officers !” a cleverly-versified description of a regiment which 
has been bereft of its officers by the modern craze for ‘‘ courses.” The 
United Service Gazette gives one stanza as a sample: 


‘‘ Fach week an order comes to send 

Some officer to school, 

To learn to make a bridge or put 
The harness on a mule; 

To ride, or shoot, or wag a flag, 
Load camels, doctor cattle ; 

In fact, do any mortal thing 
But lead their men to battle.’’ 


What would Hannibal (or the first Napoleon, in fact) have said to 
iron-clad batteries in the Saint Gothard? Yet such an one has been 
built near the glacier of the Rhone. Some of the plates weighed 
seven thousand kilogrammes. The first one was hauled up by twenty- 
two horses, but the others were conveyed by means of a road-locomo- 
tive. The road, of thirty kilometres, with numerous zigzags, and an 
ascent of nine in the hundred, was covered by the horses in three days ; 
but the machine made it in eleven hours, in spite of the grade and the 
zigzags. 

With this mode of conveyance it is proposed to take similar armor- 
plates up to the fort of Boetzberg, where the distance to be traveled is 
only four kilometres, but the road has an inclination of fifteen in the 


hundred. 


We translate freely from the Revue du Cercle Militaire the opinion 
of a Danish officer upon the strategical importance of Heligoland, and 
the new canal from the North Sea to the Baltic. 

According to this officer, the whole of the subject resolves itself 
into two questions, viz.,— 
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1. Can Heligoland be rendered impregnable, or is it necessary only 
to make it into a fortified position ? 

2. Can a blockading squadron coal at sea as easily as in a port’ 
(“aussi bien que dans un port”)? 

The Danish officer doubts very much whether a German fleet could 
defend Heligoland. Contrary to the opinions of Werner von Henk 
and Wagner, he does not believe that a blockading squadron must 
necessarily have a harbor of shelter to coal in. He therefore thinks a 
blockade of the Elbe, the Meser, and the Jahde very possible. 

But he agrees that the occupation of Heligoland is very important 
in regard to the defense of the mouths of the German rivers which 
empty into the North Sea, and augments very notably the strategical 
importance of the “sea canal” between the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Nevertheless, he thinks that the communication by this canal be- 
tween the military ports of Kiel and Wilhelmshafen will not be so 
rapid as the Germans suppose. The usual time of passage is twenty- 
four hours. An entire squadron would take at least that time, to 
which must be added that required to get the ships into position for 
entering. 

From Wilhelmshafen to Brunsbiittel (the opening of the canal into 
the estuary of the Elbe) is eighty-four miles ; and, at a speed of twelve 
knots, it would take a vessel seven hours to pass, which is more than 
double the possible speed in such a narrow, artificial channel. We 
must remember, too, that the canal is crossed by four large swinging- 
bridges, for railroads, and that there are two locks, all of which will 
cause a loss of time. The Holtenau lock can easily be passed, but that 
at Brunsbiittel presents difficulties to a vessel coming from the East 
which might cause her to lose a tide at Brunsbiittel, while those coming 
or going from the Jahde might lose two tides. 

The passage of a large vessel from Kiel to Wilhelmshafen may 
therefore be put down as requiring twenty-four hours. 

In the eventuality of war between Germany and France, the 
Danish officer thinks that no blockade of Kiel could be maintained by 
a French fleet, considering that the latter will have plenty to do in the 
Mediterranean in holding in check the fleets of Italy and Austria. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘‘ United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Farragut. 


Carrain A. T. Manan, the well- 
known author of ‘‘ The Influence of Sea- 
Power upon History,’ has written for 
the ‘“‘Great Commander” series a short 
life of David Farragut (Appletons). It 
is satisfactory to note that this particular 
volume of the series has been entrusted 
to one who is not only professionally 
qualified to discuss the subject, but is 
competent to set forth facts and conclu- 
sions in an attractive literary form. It 
is obvious that, as a rule, biographies of 
military and naval celebrities which are 
intended for the general reader should 
not be undertaken by soldiers or sailors, 
for the reason that they are usually des- 
titute of literary training. But we are 
glad, as we have said, that the rule has 
been departed from in this instance, for 
Captain Mahan’s sketch of Farragut is 
an admirable piece of biographical 
writing. 

I. 

There are several curious things about 
David Glasgow Farragut. One is that 
on his father’s side he was of unmixed 
Spanish descent. His father, George 
Farragut, was born in the island of Min- 
orca, and it was in 1776, while that 
island was in the hands of Great Britain, 
that he emigrated to North America and 
settled in Eastern Tennessee. Here he 
married, and here, on July 5, 1801, his 
second son, the future admiral, was born. 


Soon afterwards George Farragut moved 
with his family to Louisiana, and here, 
in 1808, occurred an incident which 
brought into close relations two families 
conspicuous in the annals of the navy. 
While the elder Farragut was fishing, 
one day, on Lake Ponchartrain, he fell in 
with a boat in which was an old man 
prostrated by the heat of the sun. He 
took the sufferer to his own house, where 
he was cared for and nursed till he died. 
The man thus cared for was David Por- 
ter, the father of the Captain David 
Porter who afterwards commanded the 
frigate ‘‘ Essex’’ in her celebrated cruise 
in the Pacific during the years 1813-14, 
and grandfather of the still more dis- 
tinguished Admiral David D. Porter, 
who, more than half a century later, 
served with David Farragut on the Mis- 
sissippi in the Civil War. Captain or, 
as he then was, Commander Porter was 
deeply grateful for the kindness shown 
to his father by Farragut, and proposed 
to adopt one of his children. The offer 
was promptly accepted by young David 
Farragut, dazzled by the commander’s 
uniform and by that of his own elder 
brother, William, who a short time be- 
fore had received a midshipmian’s war- 
rant, The boy returned to New Orleans 
with his new protector, and a few months 
later was placed at school, first in Wash- 
ington and afterwards in Chester, Pa. 
He received a midshipman’s warrant 
when he was nine and a half years old, 
and in August, 1811, he joined, at Nor- 
folk, the frigate ‘‘ Essex,’”’ which Com- 
mander Porter had been ordered to 
commission. He accompanied Porter 
throughout his long and adventurous 
cruise, and it is noteworthy that, though 
only a boy of twelve, he was selected to 
command the party of seamen detailed 
to manage the “ Barclay,’’ an American 
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ship recaptured by the “‘ Essex.”” Young 
Farragut was three months short of being 
thirteen years old when the “ Essex’”’ was 
surrendered off Valparaiso, after fighting 
two hours and a half against an immense 
preponderance of force represented by the 
British ships ‘“‘ Phebe” and “ Cherub.” 
During the action he was constantly 
under the captain’s eye, and conducted 
himself so gallantly as to call forth par- 
ticular mention in the dispatches. After 
the capture an amusing incident occurred 
on board the ‘“‘ Phebe.” The boy Far- 
ragut was roused from a state of profound 
dejection by seeing a pet pig, belonging 
to the ‘* Essex,” in the custody of one of 
the ‘ Phebe’s’’ midshipmen. He at 
once set up a claim to the porker as being 
private property, and, the claim being 
resisted, demanded that the doubtful 
question should be decided by trial of 
battle. A ring being formed around the 
two midshipmen, Farragut, after a short 
contest, succeeded in thrashing his op- 
ponent and regaining the pig, and with 
it a certain amount of complacency in 
that one Briton at least had felt the 
pangs of defeat. 

In 1820 Farragut passed the examina- 
tion required of all midshipmen before 
they can be raised to the rank of lieuten- 


ant, and two years after obtained orders 


to the “Greyhound,” one of the small 
vessels composing the mosquito fleet fit- 
ting out under Commodore David Porter, 
against the pirates of the Caribbean Sea. 
The service which he underwent in this 
fleet was one of great exposure and pri- 
vation. ‘I never,’’ he wrote afterwards, 
‘owned a bed during my two and a half 
years in the West Indies.’’ The cruise 
was, however, effectual, both directly and 
indirectly, as regards the suppression of 
piracy. After the termination of his 
service in the mosquito fleet, and up to 
the beginning of the Civil War, the story 
of Farragut’s life, for the most part, is 
only the routine record of a naval officer 
in times of peace. When the Mexican 
War broke out, Commander Farragut 
was executive officer of the receiving- 
ship at Norfolk, the ‘‘ Pennsylvania.” 
He wrote to the Navy Department, ask- 
ing for service in the Gulf, but, although 
the Secretary of the Navy at the time 
was Mr, Bancroft, the letter received no 
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reply, and a second, sent soon afterwards, 

was barely acknowledged. It was not 

until February, 1847, nearly a year after 
the war began, and then with much diffi- 

culty, that he obtained command of the 

sloop-of-war ‘‘Saratoga’’; but when he 

reached Vera Cruz the castle had already 

passed into the hands of the United 

States, having surrendered to the land 

forces under General Scott. 

That this capture should have been 
made by the army rather than by the 
navy was a severe disappointment to 
Farragut. Captain Mahan tells us that, 
in his mortification, he gave utterance 
to a conviction which, in the light of his 
own subsequent career, seems a prophecy. 
‘The navy,” he said, ‘“‘ would stand on 
a different footing to-day if our ships 
had made the attack. It was all we 
could do, and should have been done 
at all hazards. Commodore Connor 
thought differently, however, and the 
old officers at home backed up his 
opinion; but they will all pay the pen- 
alty,—not one of them will carry an 
admiral’s flag, as they might have done 
if that castle had been taken by the 
navy, which must have been the result 
of an attack.”” The frustration of his 
professional hopes was not the only mis- 
fortune which Farragut encountered 
during the Mexican war. He contracted 
the yellow fever on the station, nearly 
losing his life; and afterwards became 
involved in a controversy with the com- 
modore of the squadron, who, as he 
believed, had, in the assignment of duty, 
treated him and his ship with unfair dis- 
crimination, due to personal ill-will 
towards himself. Smarting, under the 
sense of injustice, he wrote to the Navy 
Department, complaining of his treat- 
ment, and asking that either he himself 
should be relieved, ur that the ship 
should be sent home. He has candidly 
admitted that his letters were considered 
improper by the Secretary of the Navy, 
but the ‘‘Saratoga’’ was ordered to re- 
turn to the United States, and the com- 
mander was reassigned to duty in his 
former position at the Norfolk Navy- 
Yard. 

II. 

Farragut’s brilliant achievements 

during the Civil War in the passage of 
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the Mississippi forts, of the Vicksburg 
battles, and of Port Hudson, and in the 
batteries of Mobile Bay, are too familiar 
to need recapitulation, and therefore we 
pass at once to a chapter in which Cap- 
tain Mahan reviews his career and char- 
acter, and attempts to fix his place among 
successful naval commanders. It is 
worthy of remark that, like the great 
English Admiral Blake, Farragut was 
already advanced in years when his great 
sea fights were won. He was nearly 
sixty-one years old at the time of passing 
the Mississippi forts, and his command 
of the Western Gulf Squadron lasted not 
quite three years, or rather less than the 
ordinary duration of a naval cruise in 
time of peace. Yet, although without 
the opportunity which came to him so 
late Farragut might have died compara- 
tively unknown, he was already recog- 
nized among his professional comrades 
and contemporaries as no ordinary man, 
no merely routine naval officer who kept 
his watch and passed through life as 
easily as he could. Aside from the op- 
portunities for action which finally ar- 
rived, the secret of Farragut’s success is 
to be found in natural aptitudes, care- 
. fully and persistently improved. The 
habit of study, and of stretching in every 
direction his interest in professional 
matters stood him, when the test came, 
in good stead, for he had unconsciously 
prepared himself for destinies that could 
not be foreseen. The custom of reading 
had made him familiar with geography 
and the history of his profession, and 
Captain Mahan seems to conctr with 
those authorities who doubt whether a 
formulated art of naval war can be said 
to exist except in that which embodies 
the existence of great captains. 
Referring to the disposition to attribute 
Farragut’s successes, like. those of Nel- 
son, simply to dash—to going straight 
at the enemy, regardless of method and 
consequences—Captain Mahan points out 
that, as a matter of fact, Nelson care- 
fully planned the chief outlines of the 
operations in the execution of which he 
manifested superlative daring and firm- 
ness. In like manner, Farragut, in 
actual battle, showed the careful adapta- 
tion of means to ends, which had a just 
claim to be considered tactical science ; 
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but his great merit is declared to be the 
strategical insight with which he recog- 
nized the decisive pvint of a campaign, 
or of a particular operation, and threw 
upon it the force under his direction. 
The author of this biography is inclined 
to attribute the difference between the 
two commanders mainly to the different 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves. Nelson acted chiefly against 
ships, against forces of a type essentially 
the same as his own, and accessible in all 
parts to his attack, because pertaining 
to the same element; he might therefore 
hope to overcome them by the superior 
quality of his crews, or by his better 
tactical dispositions. Farragut, on the 
other hand, had to cope with fortifications 
whose military powers, offensive and 
defensive, were essentially different from 
those of a fleet. Their endurance so 
greatly exceeded that of a ship as to ex- 
clude any hope of direct attack, and 
their advantages of position, deliberately 
chosen and difficult of approach, could 
not be outweighed by any tactical ar- 
rangement open to him to adopt. He 
was therefore compelled to seek their fall 
by indirect means,—by turning and iso- 
lating them, and by acting against their 
communications,—a conception not tacti- 
cal, but strategic. In Captain Mahan’s 
judgment, Nelson and Farragut were 
alike in this respect: that vigor, even to 
desperateness of action, both, on occa- 
sions, showed, but recklessness never. 
Neither fought.as one would beat the air ; 
and, while for neither can be claimed an 
entire exemption from mistakes, the main 
outlines of their operations can safely 
challenge any hostile criticism. We are 
reminded that one of the greatest of 
naval commanders, Earl St. Vincent, 
pronounced the true test of a man’s 
courage to be his power to bear responsi- 
bility. Farragut’s willingness to accept 
responsibility in order to accomplish 
necessary ends was, while he was yet 
only captain of a single ship, the subject 
of admiring comment among his sub- 
ordinates. ‘‘I have,’’ he wrote, ‘‘as 
much pleasure in running into port 
in a gale of wind as ever a boy had in a 
feat of skill.’”? The same characteristic 
was signally exhibited under the weight 
of far greater issues, in his determination 
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to pass the Mississippi River forts in 
spite of remonstrances from his most 
able lieutenant, and cautious suggestions 
from other commanding officers, and 
with only ambiguous instructions of the 
Navy Department to justify his action. 
The same moral force showed itself in 
combination with the most rapid decision 
when his ship was nearly thrown on 
shore under the batteries of Port Hud- 
son, and yet more in the highest degree 
at the supreme moment of his life when, 
headed off from the path he had himself 
laid down, he led his fleet across the tor- 
pedo-line in Mobile Bay. To the same 
quality is attributed the resolution to 
take his ships above Port Hudson with- 
out orders at the critical period of the 
campaign of 1868. Captain Mahan 
deems it a matter of regret that the 
merit of that determination has not been 
adequately appreciated. For the power 
to take swiftly and irrevocably such mo- 
mentous decisions Farragut was indebted 
to nature. He indeed justified them and 
his general course of action by good 
and sufficient reasons, but the reasons 
carried conviction to him because they 
struck a responsive chord in his breast. 


III. 
In person, Admiral Farragut was not 
above the medium size; he was about 
five feet six and a half inches tall, up- 
right in carriage, well proportioned, 
alert and graceful in his movements. In 
early and middle life he was slight, rather 
than heavy in frame, and it was not until 
the Civil War imposed upon him the 
physical inactivity incident to the river- 
and blockade-service that he took on 
flesh. Up to that time his weight was 
not over one hundred and fifty pounds. 
He was very expert in all physical exer- 
cises, and retained his activity to the 
verge of old age. The agility with 
which he clambered up the rigging of 
the flag-ship when entering Mobile Bay, 
and again over the side to observe the 
extent of the injury inflicted by the col- 
lision with the ‘‘ Lackawanna,” prove 
that up to the age of sixty-three he was 
capable of showing the bodily vigor of 
@ young man. 
The features of the admiral are ac- 
curately depicted in the frontispiece of 
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this volume. We are told that as a 
young man he had the sallow, swarthy 
complexion usually associated with his 
Spanish blood. His hair, at the same 
period, was dark-brown, becoming in 
middle life almost black. In his later 
years he was partially bald. The con- 
tour of the face was oval, the nose aqui- 
line, the eyes were hazel, the lips small 
and compressed, and the cheek-bones 
rather prominent until the cheeks filled 
out as he became fleshier during the 
war. At no time could he have been 
called handsome, but his face always 
possessed the attractiveness bestowed by 
animation of expression and by the 
capacity to reflect vividly the emotions 
of the moment. To conceal his feelings, | 
indeed, was to him always difficult, and 
when he was deeply moved, impossible. 
We should add that his eyes were weak 
from youth, but he to some extent 
remedied the disability by employing 
men to read to him in the different ships 
on board of which he sailed. To the 
day of his death he always had some 
book on hand. Having an excellent 
memory, he thus accumulated a great 
deal of information besides that derived 
from observation and intercourse with 
the world. He loved an argument, and, 
though good tempered in discussion, was 
tenacious of his own conviction when he 
thought the facts bore out his way of 
interpreting their significance. When 
told by a phrenologist that he had an 
unusual amount of self-esteem, he re- 
plied, ‘‘It is true, I have: I have full 
confidence in myself and in my judg- 
ment,’’—a trait which Captain Mahan 
is no doubt justified in considering of 
supreme importance to a man in high 
command. Against the defects of this 
quality Farragut was guarded by the 
openness of mind which results from the 
effort to improve one’s self and to keep 
abreast of the times.—New York Sun. 


‘©] MARRIED A SOLDIER,’ by Lydia 
Spencer Lane, and published by the J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, is a 
very charming little volume. The title 
would lead one to suppose that it was a 
novel; but it is every bit of it true,—pre- 
senting to us in a forcible and often 
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amusing way the experience of a lady 
who married an officer of our army 
many years ago. 

The writer, in her preface, says, “‘ First 
intended for my children and grand- 
children, I afterwards thought this nar- 
rative might be acceptable to army 
friends, and to many of a younger gen- 
eration who are interested in the old 
army.” 

Such a fresh and charming narrative 
is, indeed, acceptable to every one of a 
right way of thinking; and, if they do 
not happen to know anything of the 
“old army,” they could not be intro- 
duced to jt in a pleasanter way. 

To such readers it may perhaps be as 
well to say that Colonel William B. 
Lane served as private and non-commis- 
sioned officer in the Mexican War, being 
present at Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Cha- 
pultepec, and Churubusco, besides smaller 
_actions and skirmishes, at one of which 
—that of Puente del Medio—he was 
wounded. For distinguished gallantry 
this young son of Kentucky was com- 
missioned as second lieutenant of the 
Mounted Rifles, in which, after arduous 
and continued service upon the frontier, 
he had reached a captaincy when the 
Civil War began. In August, 1861, he 
was transferred to the Third Cavalry; 
became major in 1866, after having been 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel the previous 
year for good and faithful service. He 
was retired in 1870. 

In Mrs. Lane’s sprightly reminis- 
cences of service we are introduced to 
many officers whose names were after- 
wards familiar as household words,—such 
as Hancock, then just made captain in 
the quartermaster’s department ; Colonel 
Burbank, Captain Ricketts, Dr. Myer, 
R. W. Johnson, McCook, Doubleday, 
Crittenden, and others who figure in the 
early chapters. 

We are told that “army ladies’ are 
famous not only for courage in facing 
discomfort and privation of luxuries, 
but for laughing at things which often 
make their lords grow]. Mrs. Lane was 
no exception among these spirited young 
matrons, and everywhere and on all oc- 
casions seems to have grasped the humor- 
ous part of her life on the frontier. 

She was very early stationed at Fort 
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Stanton, “via Albuquerque,” which she 
describes as a beautiful post, with the 
best quarters in the army at that time, 
but it was like being buried alive to stay 
there. ‘ Nothing ever passed that way, 
and it was seldom a stranger came 
among us. There was but one mail a 
month, and on the day it was expected 
we dropped all work and fixed our eyes 
on a distant hill, round which the man 
with the mail, carried on a mule, was 
bound to appear after a while, if the 
Indians had not caught him.” Fort 
Stanton was a place where formal visits 
were not paid, and Mrs. Lane tells us of 
“sweet littke Mrs, Lawrence Baker,’’ 4 
who had entirely forgotten that she had 
a bonnet until one day, in looking over 
her possessions, she found a hen sitting 
in hers with a goodly number of eggs. 
“The style of bonnet at that time made 
a very comfortable nest, quite different 
from those of to-day.’’ 

The whole book is a curious record of 
the time, and there is not a dull line in 
it. 


E. 8S. 


What Soldiers called Them. 


NICKNAMES GIVEN BY BOYS IN BLUE 
TO THEIR GENERALS. 


The Nomenclature of the Army—Odd Sobri- 
quets which became Rallying Cries for the 
Boys—Titles bestowed around the Camp-fire 
and some of which still stick. 


(From the Washington (D.C.) Star.) 

THE manner in which nicknames at- 
tach to people, and the claw-like tenacity 
with which they cling, is really an in- 
teresting study. They are usually called 
out by some peculiar personal character- 
istic and in their ‘‘ meetness or unmeet- 
ness” lies quite often as much pain as 
pleasure. The sanction for this method 
of expressing satire or sentiments of es- 
teem comes from an ancient source and 
one that can hardly be disputed, namely, 
the Bible. After Jacob had wrestled 
with the angel God changed his name to 
‘“Tsrael,” and as a ‘prince’ gave him 
power with God and man. When Jo- 
seph became an interpreter of dreams in 
the house of Pharaoh he had conferred 
upon him the extraordinary title, Zaph- 
nath-paa-neah, which really isn’t Choc- 
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taw, but means in the ‘‘ United States” 
commander-in-chief. He was probably 
“ealled ‘‘Joe” for short. Gideon went 
in the night with his men and overturned 
the altar of Baal, and asa man of might 
and daring was titled ‘ Jerubbaal.” Saul 
of Tarsus, after experiencing a change of 
heat, was baptized Paul. 

A Turkish proverb says, “A nick- 
name is the heaviest stone the devil can 
throw at a man.’’ And another relates 
that ‘‘he that has an ill name is half 
hanged,” but then all “‘ nicknames” are 
not given for the purpose of casting dis- 
credit upon their possessor. Mr, Holman, 
of Indiana, is rather proud of his title, 
“‘ The Objector,” and he might represent 
his district in Congress till he celebrated 
as many golden wedding anniversaries 
as Methuselah and never again interpose 
objection to a G. A. R. or District of 
Columbia bill, yet he never could outlive 
that title. ‘Kicker, Gilgore,” of Texas, 
has a name that will stay by him to the 
end of the chapter. ‘‘Czar Reed’’ may 
never preside over another legislative 
body, but he has gained a title that will 
stick to him whether he lives in Maine 
or Missouri. ‘The Sockless Statesman”’ 
acknowledges with pride his alliterative 
nickname, and the ‘“‘ No Quorum Kid,” 
from Texas, will be remembered by that 
title long after his grandson has taken 
his seat in Congress, ‘Silver Dollar 
Dick” is a title its possessor is proud of, 
for he won it in a nearly twenty years’ 
fight for his conception of an ‘ honesty 
dollar. The young man from Georgia, 
who rolled into Congress on the ‘‘ ground 
swell’’ of ’90 smiles benignly at his title 
‘‘Calamity Howler,’’ while “ Private 
John Allen”’ is prouder of that title than 
that of ‘“‘Honorable,’’ which Congress 
tacks onto his address. 

The nomenclature of the army was 
particularly rich in descriptive titles, and 
a study of the men upon whom these 
names were bestowed will discover the 
fact that very few of them were ill-ad- 
vised or misplaced. 

General Ulysses Simpson Grant was at 
first called “Old United States,’ from 
the initials of his name. After the little 
episode at Fort Donelson, when he issued 
the edict which stamped him as equal to 
the emergency, his men enthusiastically 
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declared that those initials stood for “‘ Un- 
conditional Surrender.”’ In fact, those 
initials caused him not a little perturba- 
tion of mind, and in the end he actually 
had to abandon his baptismal name to 
save the dignity of West Point, which 
unwittingly gave him a name that didn’t 
belong to him; but since it was “ writ 
down,” the red-tape complications in- 
volved in restoring his right name pre- 
sented formidable obstacles which he 
hesitated to tackle. Many of his men 
called him ‘‘ Old Three Stars,”’ that indi- 
cating his rank as lieutenant-general. 
Later, when fighting the battle with the 
conqueror who soon or late subdues all 
flesh, he became known the world over 
as the ‘‘ Silent Sufferer.”’ 

General William T. Sherman was fa- 
miliarly called ‘Uncle Billy’ by his 
men, and also ‘¢ Old Tecumseh.” 

General George B. McClellan, who 
was a prime favorite with his men, be- 
came endeared to them as ‘ Little Mac.” 

General George G. Meade wore glasses, 
and was speedily dubbed “ Four-eyed 
George’’ from that and from the fact that 
he was keen and quick and very little 
escaped his observation. The title was 
one of which he was proud, for he knew 
it was not designed to cut two ways. 

General Ambrose E. Burnside, who 
relieved McClellan as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, was at first 
colonel of the First Rhode Island, but 
when he came to the dignity of general 
he was titled ‘‘ Rhody.’’ Incidentally it 
may be stated that General Burnside also 
gave name tothe particular cut of “side 
burns,” so much in vogue a few years 
since. ‘‘ The general with his whiskers”’ 
was considered a very handsome figure. 

General Joseph E. Hooker got the 
sobriquet ‘Fighting Joe,” which he 
hated heartily, and the man who was 
spoiling for a ‘scrap’? could earn it 
easily by alluding to the doughty gen- 
eral’s title in his presence. 

The McCook family was well repre- 
sented in the War of the Rebellion, and 
the various members were generally 
“bunched” as the “ fighting McCooks.”’ 
General Alexander McCook had as one 
of his staff-officers Adjutant-General Dan 
McCook, of Illinois. Other members of 
the family were Captain Edwin McCook, 
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who belonged to Logan’s regiment; 
Lieutenant Edward McCook, who was 
in the regular army; Major Anson G. 
McCook of the Second Ohio; Captain 
Henry McOook, of Illinois, and Sheldon 
McCook, lieutenant in the navy. They 
bore themselves bravely and won the 
title “fighting McCooks,” where the 
battle raged fiercest. 

General John Pope was called ‘‘ Sad- 
dle-bag John.” When he first took 
command of the Army of Virginia he 
found everything in confusion, which he 
set to work to straighten out. Con- 
sequently, when asked where his head- 
quarters were he replied, ‘‘In the sad- 
dle.” His men said that head-quarters 
were “in the saddle on the move,’’ and 
their location liable to be in dangerous 
proximity to the enemy’s fire during an 
engagement. 

General Irvin McDowell was deri- 
sively denominated ‘ Pope’ by his ir- 
reverent men, because, as they said, he 
issued more ‘ bulls” than the Pope of 
Rome. They said of the two generals 
that Pope’s ‘‘ head-quarters’’ were in the 
saddle, and McDowell’s ‘‘head’”’ in a 
basket, because the latter general was so 
extremely cautious. 

Franz Sigel, the jolly German general, 
was familiarly known as “ Dutchy.”’ 

General Winfield S. Hancock was 
known as “Hancock the Superb,” a 
name given him by General Meade 
after the magnificent manner in which 
he repulsed Longstreet at Gettysburg. 

General Andrew A. Humphrey, who 
was a distinguished engineer, was styled 
‘Old Mathematics.” 

General S. W. Crawford was called 
‘Old Physics,’’ because in the begin- 
ning of his military career he was a 
surgeon. He was with Major Anderson 
during the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter, and saved the life of Roger A. Pryor, 
of Virginia, who, while under a flag of 
truce inside the fort, unceremoniously 
picked up a glass of liquid from a table 
and drank it for a ‘ whisky straight.’’ 
It proved to be iodide of potassium, but 
“Qld Physics’ pumped him out and 
saved his life. 

General John A. Logan had several 
titles. One was “ Black Jack,’’ because 
of his tawny complexion and long black 
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hair. He was also called “Old War 
Eagle” and the “ Black Eagle of Il- 
linois.’’ 

General Philip Sheridan, whose stature 
was far from commensurate with his 
ability and brain, was greatly beloved 
by his men, and was called by them 
“ Little Phil.” 

General Albert Sykes was ‘‘Syksey”’ 
among his men. 

General Henry W. Halleck was deri- 
sively nicknamed “ Old Brains.”’ 

General William S. Rosecrans was 
speedily dubbed ‘“ Rosy.’’ 

General Lew Wallace was called 
“Louisa.” Not that his men deemed 
him effeminate, but because they wanted 
some endearing term for a general whom 
they were devotedly attached to, and 
that was the first that suggested itself. 

General Philip Kearney left an arm 
in Mexico, and was known among his 
men as “ One-armed Phil.’’ 

General Benjamin F. Butler, because 
of his peculiar drooping eyelids, was 
called ‘‘ Old Cock-eye.”’ 

General Judson ©. Kilpatrick was 
known as “ Kill,”’ simply as an abbre- 
viation of his last name. 

Dashing General George Custer, be- 
cause of his long yellow curls, was known 
as ‘ Ringlets.”’ 

General George H. Thomas was famil- 
iarly known among his men as ‘ Pap 
Thomas.’’ After the battle of Chicka- 
mauga he was given as a mark of dis- 
#inguished honor the title “Rock of 
Chickamauga.”’ 


The Forerunner. 


HEAVILY in his breast 

The mariner’s heart was beating, 
Ever the course shaped west, 

Ever the land retreating. 


Mutiny muttering loud, 

Naught all his hoping, his dreaming, 
Suddenly out of a cloud 

Wings were flashing and streaming. 


Wings that told of a nest, 

Told of the bough and the blossom— 
Gave him the joy of his quest, 

Kindled the heart in his bosom. 
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Promising land at last, 
Circling over and under, 
Fanning around his mast— 
What was the bird, I wonder? 


Nothing the Genoese cared, 
Were it osprey or swallow, 
The gray sea waste was dared ; 
Palm fringe and shore must follow. 


Oh, when the bleak skies break up 
With winds the bluebird is whirled in ; 
I drink from the self-same cup ~ 
The voyager pledged the world in. 


For some of his joy must be 

In the flesh of the blithe newcomer, 
Whose wing discovers to me 

Whole continents of summer. 


Harriet Prescott SPorrorD. 


ADMIRAL Farracut. By Captain A. 
T. Mahan, U.S.N. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Loyall Farragut, the only son of the 
great admiral, and his chosen biographer, 
gave us, ten years ago, an admirable 
history of his distinguished father, which 
was almost an autobiography, so volumi- 
nous were his public and private letters. 
That book was a charming and very 
clear account of the man, the officer, the 
father, and the husband. 

It has remained for another hand to 
delineate him as the great commander, 
strategist, and skillful seaman that he 
was. Captain Mahan, an accomplished 
writer and earnest student of strategy 
and naval science, has honestly and well 
performed this duty in the present vol- 
ume. He has carefully and laboriously 
analyzed the career and actions of his 
subject, and has’ produced a book which 
should be in every library in the land, 
and which is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the exact history of the century. 

To follow the career of this great 
patriot and naval hero,—to see how his 
simple and pious spirit accepted his great 
responsibilities at an age when all men 
should be entitled to rest after an honor- 
able life of earnest service,—to observe 
his daring, and personal courage, and 
the noble spirit which he could instill 
into his followers,—is a lesson to man- 
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kind—and especially to the youth of 
America—of great value. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the 
great struggle for the passions to cool and 
for prejudice to pass away. It is well 
for this generation, containing, as it 
does, many of the active participants in 
the Civil War, to rectify history and set 
posterity right. There is nothing greater 
or more interesting than the active life 
of Farragut, the first admiral of the 
United States navy. 

Captain Mahan has written a very 
valuable book. 

C. H. RockwE Lt, 
U.S.N. 


Baron von Liebig says cocoa is ‘a 
perfect food, as wholesome as delicious, 
a beneficent restorer of exhausted power; 
but its quality must be good, and it must 
be carefully prepared. It is highly 
nourishing and easily digested, and is 
fitted to repair wasted strength, preserve 
health, and prolong life. It agrees with 
dry temperaments and convalescents’: 
with mothers who nurse their children; 
with those whose occupations oblige them 
to undergo severe mental strains; with 
public speakers, and with all those who 
give to work a portion of the time needed 
for sleep. Itsoothes both stomach and 
brain, and for this reason, as well as for 
others, it is the best friend of those en- 
gaged in literary pursuits.” Walter 
Baker & Co’s Breakfast Cocoa is war- 
ranted absolutely pure. Unlike the 
Dutch process, no alkalies or dyes are 
used in its preparation. 


The Drummer Boy. 


Broan is the beach and bare and white 
That round an island lies, 

Bright are the waves and ever bright 
Till lost against the skies ; 

Or up the reef before the breeze 
The foaming billows pour 

Among the drift of distant seas 
Flung on that lonely shore. 

An oaken knoll of mainland met 
This island and its pines, 

And there the enemy had set 
His camp in ordered lines. 
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The night across the ocean fled, 
The noon crept o’er the hill, 
And but a dull succession led 
Of sleep and smoke and drill,— 
Of smoke and sleep and drill. 


Some guns and men went straggling by 
The outer beach one day, 

While pickets watched with shaded eye 
The inner coast and bay ; 

‘When opposite the camp they stop, 
Enforced awhile to rest, 

Until the tardy sun shall drop 
Down through the crimson West. 

Across the isle their guns they roll, 
Nor wish a cloud away, 

Till straight abreast the tented knoll 
Where unsuspicious lay 

Their enemies. And winds in vain 
The ragged canvas shake, 

No sleeper turns, or turns again 
To sleep and not to wake,— 
Not one the winds awake. 


The cannoneers beneath the pines 
Look eagerly for dawn, 

And wonder if the foe divines 
The net around him drawn; 

Athwart his camp-fire’s fitful glow 
What sombre shadows throng, 

Still mutely come and hover low 
The careless tents along. 

The sergeant trains his guns aright 
Before the flicker dies, 

While faintly swells of pallid light 
Break over Eastern skies. 

With lanyard loosely held they wait 
The word, nor with a thought 

Of useless pity hesitate, 
So well their trade was taught,— 
Their bloody trade was taught. 


Here, then, they watch, and there they 
rest 
Until a drummer boy, 
With mind by daily task impressed, 
Returns to his employ. 
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Reluctantly he quits his bed, 
Collecting what he dreamed : 

‘*T thought I was at home,” he said, 
“« How glad and gay it seemed |” 
At once they must their usual round 

About the camp begin, 
At once the arid hills are drowned 
With military din ; 

And ever as the drumming spread 
That drowsy morning through, 
‘‘T thought I was at home,” he said, 
“T wish that it were true,— 

That it were only true.” 


The rattle loud of reveille 
Dispels each sleeper’s fear 

For phantom joys that seem to flee, 
Of ills that follow near; 

The tents disgorge along the height 
A yawning group, nor loath 

Are they to gibe some moody wight 
Who answers by an oath. 

With brush and boughfthe fire they nurse, 
It flares against the hills, 

One lights a pipe, and one a verse 
Of rustic humor trills,-- 

The sergeant grimly smiled. Each gun 
He nicely now aligns 

Upon the throng, nor heeds a one 
The wind among the pines,— 
The wind and wailing pines. 


From out the gloom, with sudden glare 
And crash, upon these souls 
So blithe the shell came plunging where 
They gathered ’round the coals ; 
And hardly has a moment sped 
Since song and laugh were heard, 
But now upon the silence dead 
Nor leaf nor whisper stirred. 
Though oft they may the roll repeat, 
There will no answer come 
From him who on that morning beat 
So merrily the drum. 
He sleeps where oleanders build 
Each spring their scarlet dome, 
With wish for evermore fulfilled, 
Since now he is at home,— 
For evermore at home. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 7, 1892. 
To tHe First COLass.—Abraham 

Bassford, Col. U.S.V.; Charles F. G. 
Bleidorn, 2d Lt.U.S.V.; Richard Cur- 
ran, Surg. U.S.V.; Robert E. Hopkins, 
Capt. U.S.V.; William F. Kirchner, 
2d Lt. U.S.V.; George J. Oaks, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; Silas Own, Act.-Master 
U.S.N.; Charles H. Paddock, Ist 
Lt. U.8.V.; Frederick N. Stanley, 2d 
Lt. U.S.V.; George P. Webster, Bvt. 
Col. U.S.V.; Francis J. Werneck, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Stephen Whitney, Ist 
Lt. U.S.A.; Bradford R. Wood, Jr., 
Bvt. Maj. U.S.V. 


To THE First Cxass (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).—Mr. Robert M. 
Harding. 

To tHE Seconp CLass.—Mr. Harvey 
H. Duryee, Mr. Charles E. Hamlin. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 1, 1892. 
To tHe First Criass.—Samuel C, 
Blake, Maj.; Charles W. Crary, Maj. ; 
Andress B. Hall, Capt.; Parmenas T. 
Turnley, Capt. P 


To tHE Seconp CLass.—Edward W. 
Andrews, Samuel Danchy, Charles F. 
Keifer. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 2, 1892. 


To THE First CLass.—Harrison Ald- 
rich, Capt. U.S.V.; John W. Beasley, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Walter Burns, Lt. U.S.V. ; 
Albert W. Cooke, Capt. U.S.V.; Lan- 
ford Hanscom, Lt. U.S.V.; Edward C. 
Huxley, Lt. U.S.V.; J. A. Litchfield, 
Lt. U.8.V.; Joseph E. Moody, Lt. 

Vot. IX. N. S.—No. 1. 


U.S.V.; Roderick D. Morehouse, Capt. 
U.S.V.; William A. Snow, Capt. 
U.S.V. 


To tHe Ssconp Criass.—Wiliam 
Cogswell, Jr., Lewis Rice, Harrison H. 
Schaff, William B. Thurber. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 6, 1892. 


To THE First Crass.—Luther N. 
Slater, Lt. U.S.V.; John Brann, 
Acting Ensign U.S.V.; G. B. Davis, 
Maj. U.S.A.; George W. Fanbrother, 
Lt. U.S.V.; W. M. Folger, Comdr. 
U.S.N.; H. P. Maxwell, Lt. U.S.V. 


To tHE Frrst Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Albert B. Horner, Charles H. Stone. 


To tHe Srconp Cxiass.—Julius T. 
Conrad, Lt. U.S.A. 


REINSTATED. — Theophilus Gaines, 
Maj. U.S.V. Application of Byron K. 
Cowles, Capt. U.S.V., postponed from 
last meeting was withdrawn. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 3, 1892. 


To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Henry R. Hall. 


To tHe Srconp Criass.—Charles P. 
Wetherbee. 


Errata.—In the last issue of Unirep 
SERVICE it was incorrectly stated that 
Captains James M. Pipes and B. K. 
Cowles, and Lieutenant L. W. Slater, 
late U.S.V., were elected to the first class 
(original) membership in the com- 
mandery of District of Columbia. These 
applications were not reported back at 
the meeting of November 2, 1892, and 
they were therefore not elected. At the 
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same meeting Mr. John Paul Jones was 
elected to membership by right of inher- 
itance from a deceased officer. At the 
meeting of November 2, 1892, Major 
Theophilus Gaines, U.S.V., and Mr. 
James B. Burnside (second class) were 
dropped from the roll, and the resigna- 
tion of Captain William R. Peddle, late 
U.S.V., was accepted. 


TRANSFERS. 


‘New York Commandery. 


Wm. Y. W. Ripley, Col., to Vermont 
Commandery; Chas. A. Stillman, 
Capt. U.S.M.C., to Massachusetts Com- 
mandery. 


Maine Commandery. 


Hiram C. Vaugh, Capt., to Kansas 
Commandery. 


Hilinois Commandery. 


Arthur T. Woods, to Missouri Com- 


mandery 
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NECROLOGY. 


New York Commandery. 

Geo. B. Colver, Capt., September 8, 
1892; Henry Pratt, Capt., September 
22, 1892; Arthur Morris, Capt., Septem- 
ber 26, 1892; Robert P. Wilson, Capt., 
October 15, 1892. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, September 
7, 1892; E. T. Daland, Capt., October 7, 
1892. 


California Commandery. 
John W. Freese, Capt., September 18, 
1892. 
Illinois Commandery. 
Sabin D. Puterbaugh, Maj., Sep- 
tember 25, 1892. 


Michigan Commandery. 


James Ira David, Col., October 18, 
1892; Benjamin F. Partridge, Col., 


| October 20, 1892. 





COLONEL ¥AMES FORNEY, U.S.M.C. 


Cotone, Jamzs Forney (United 
States Marine Corps) was born in Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania, on January 17, 
1844, the son of J. W. Forney. 

Colonel Forney was commissioned a 
second lieutenant March 1, 1861, and 
served on board the flag-ship ‘‘ Roan- 
oke ;’’ became a first lieutenant in Sep- 
tember; was in command of the Marine 
Barracks at Washington; was in com- 
mand of the Marine Barracks at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; ordered to the 
steam-sloop ‘ Brooklyn,’’ West Gulf 
Squadron, and in her participated in the 
capture of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
and the city of New Orleans. In the 
official report is stated, ‘ Lieutenant 
James Forney, commanding marines, 
had two guns assigned him, and, with 
Ad- 
miral Farragut detailed him to go on 


his men, fought most gallantly.” 


shore and raise the flag on the custom- 
house of New Orleans. It was the first 
hoisted there, and he brought off the 
Confederate flag, and delivered it to Cap- 
For 
these services he was brevetted a captain. 
While attached to the West Gulf Squad- 
ron he participated in the actions at 
Chalmette, Port Hudson, Grand Gulf, 
first and second attacks on Vicksburg, 
Donaldsonville, Bayou Sara, and Gal- 
veston, Texas. At Brazos Santiago he 
cut out and captured four vessels, with 
valuable cargoes, from under the rebel 
batteries. He was commissioned captain 
in April, 1864. 


tain Craven, of the “Brooklyn.” 


In July of that year, when a Confed- 
erate army under Early threatened the 
capital, Forney had command of the 
troops at Havre de Grace, Maryland. 
General French, in his report of the en- 
suing operations, writes thus: “The 
army of the Confederates, under Jubal 
Early, was at the gates of Washington ; 
communication with the Northern cities 
was cut off; Gillmore’s cavalry had cap- 
tured a passenger train (made prisoner 
of General Franklin) and then destroyed 
it, and burned the bridge over Gun- 
powder River. The War Department 
shared in these fears of disaster, and, by 
telegraph, all the available troops at the 
West were ordered to assemble at Havre 
de Grace, Maryland. At the same time 
a dispatch requested me to assume com- 
mand of them. In less than eight 
hours’ time three thousand men had re- 
ported, of all arms of the service. Cap- 
tain Forney was first on the ground, 
with a splendid battalion of troops of the 
Marine Corps, and eight field howitzers. 
These troops were at once advanced; a 
part covered the reconstruction of the 
bridges, and others were made to demon- 
strate upon the rebel rear and flanks, 
preparatory to an advance. The same 
day the travel through to Baltimore was 
opened. Early, threatened in every di- 
rection, fell back.’’ 

For this duty Captain Forney received 
the brevet of lieutenant-colonel “for 
meritorious services in defeating a rebel 
raid at Gunpowder Bridge.”’ 





After the war Forney served in the 
flag-ship ‘‘Hartford,” in the Asiatic 
Squadron, as fleet marine officer, from 
1865 to 1868. During an unusually 
severe and exhausting expedition in the 
Island of Formosa, in June, 1867, he 
commanded the marines. The climate, 
the nature of the ground, and the bush- 
fighting of the natives rendered this 
service a particularly trying one. He 
was recognized by a brevet of major 
“ for gallant and meritorious services in 
the action with the savages at Formosa, 
June 18, 1867.” 

In October, 1870, Colonel Forney com- 
manded the marines in the riots which 
took place in Philadelphia in conse- 
quence of the enforcement of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, being the first vote 
of the celored population. 

Aided the revenue officers in the 
task of breaking up illicit distillation 
in Philadelphia; and in September of 
1878 joined the ‘‘ Minnesota’ steam- 


frigate. 
In 1875 and 1876 he was fleet marine 
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officer of the North Pacific Squadron ; 
in August, 1876, assumed the command 
of the marines at League Island, and in 
1878-78 commanded the marines at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. In the summer of 1877) 
during the labor riots, he commanded 
the second battalion of marines, who 
were complimented in general orders by 
the Secretary of the Navy and by Gen- 
eral Hancock. Colonel Barry of the 
Second Artillery, brevet major-general 
commanding, says: 

“On relieving the marines from 
further duty under my command, I 
shall express the opinion of Major- 
General Hancock, and shall find great 
pleasure in giving expression also to my 
own conviction, ‘that the services and 
military appearance and conduct of the 
battalion of United States marines, com- 
manded by Captain Forney, have been 
such, while serving in this command, as 
to entitle them to commendation and 
thanks.’ ” 

In command at Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Barracks. 
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